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For the Companton, 


SISTER MARSH’S BEAU. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
In Two Chapters.—Chap. II, 


Mr. Ammidown’s injuries turned out to be bad 
enough, though fortunately not fatal. 

“Oh yes, he’ll get well,” I heard the doctor say | 
to Sister Marsh. “But it will hardly be safe to 
move him for a few days.” 

“There’s no need of that,” she replied. ‘As it. 
was on my account that he received his 
hurts, I shall consider it a duty, as well as 
a privilege, to keep him here and take care 
of him.” 

There was nothing very pleasant for me 
to reflect upon in that. Whether she meant 
that Ammidown met with his accident i 
consequence of taking her to ride, or through 
the malice of some misguided friend or rela- 
tive of her own, I was unable to decide. But 
one thing was clear; I hadn’t succeeded very 
well in getting rid of the objectionable visi- 
tor. On the contrary, I had made him a 
permanent inmate of the house. 

So much for my intermeddling. I could 
not have managed better, if I had tried, to 
bring him and my sister closer together, and 
give him opportunities for practising, not 
only on her vanity and credulity, but also 
on her womanly sympathies. 

Strangely enough, I was not suspected of 
having a hand in causing the smash-up. Oh 
dear no! Marsh would never have believed 
her brother guilty of such conduct as that. 

But when it was shown that it had been 
oceasioned by the running off of a fore- 
wheel,—which had undoubtedly been tam- 
pered with, under cover of the darkness, 
while the buggy was standing at the gate,— 
she tightened her lips and said, with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes,— 

“T[ thought as much! And I know who 
did it! I know!” 

I did not dare to ask who. Bnt Ammi- 
down asked, from the sofa where he was ly- 
ing, and brought out a significant reply. 

“I’m not going to call names. But it’s 
somebody that lives not far from here. 
Somebody who absurdly fancies he has a 
spite against you, Charles.” 

Mr. Ammidown was Charles to her— 
sometimes even dear Charles—ever since his 
catastrophe. He looked at her inquiringly ; 
he could not imagine whom she meaut. But 
I could. In her heart she accused her re- 
jected lover—our honest neighbor, Mr. Cole 
—of taking this revenge on his more favored 
rival! 

That gave me almost as great a shock as 
if she had turned suddenly and denounced 
me. Mr. Cole and I were the best of friends, 
and I was indebted to him for many favors, 
—rides in his farm-wagon, maple syrup from 
his kettles in early spring, roasting-ears 
from his corn-ficld, jokes and stories and 
pleasant words whenever we chanced to 
meet. 

How much of all this I owed to his par- 
tiality for her I never stopped to inquire, but 
gave the credit of it solely to his generous 
friendship and my own attractive qualities. How 
could he help liking a fine young fellow like me? | 

He had been deeply hurt by her rejection of | 
him; for the plain farmer had a sensitive nature | 
under his rough coat, and could feel as keenly as | 
anybody a wound to his love and pride. But I 
knew, if she did not, how incapable he was of | 
taking any such dastardly revenge. 

I at first hoped that her words had been spoken | 
in haste, prompted by resentment of the bad opin- | 
ion he had expressed to me of her new suitor. | 
But I soon discovered, from some bitter things | 
she flung out, that she was firm in her conviction 
that Cole was the culprit. 

He had sent over to our house once or twice to 
offer his neighborly services, and his messenger 
had received curt replies. At last he came him- 
self. 

I met him at the door, and was trying hard to 
get rid of him and prevent a scene, when Sister | 
Marsh appeared. | 

“I don’t wish to be intrusive,” he began, aston- 
ished and embarrassed by the look she gave him, | 
for though she had refused to marry him, her con- 
duct towards him hitherto had been at least kind 
and respectful ; 


scornfully into the house. 
on the doorstep, a picture of amazement and dis- 
| tress 


| ing away with him. 
} once of Ammidown; 


“but I thought—under the cir | 


| cumstances—I might perhaps be of some assist- 
ance. 


” 


“Thank you very much!” she replied, with bit- 


}ing sarcasm. “But we don’t need any of the kind 
lof. assistance you would be likely to give. We 
have had too much of it already.” 


And tossing her head, my lady swept back 
Cole was left standing 


He turned appealingly to me. 
“What have T done to offend her ?” he asked. 





I was as much troubled as he was, though in a 
very different way. Perhaps you think a boy who 
could do what I had done might afterwards stand 
coolly by and see an innocent man made to suffer 


for his fault. But I wasn’t quite so bad as that. 
“Don’t mind now,” I said in a low voice, walk- 
“T told her what you said 
I am sorry now, for it did 
no good; it only made her mad.” 
“I am sorry, too,” he replied. 
it for the best.” j 
His kindness was coals of fire tome; and it was 


“But you meant 


| with a burning heart that I left him and went 


back into the house. I felt that I should be a great 
deal happier if I only had the courage to avow 
my own guilt and exonerate him; and I had half 
resolved to do so, even with the dreadful certainty 
before me that my sister would turn me out of 
doors in her wrath, and set me adrift on the world. 

It was in vacation-time, and I had not much else 
to do but to wait upon her and her Charles. This 
I did with a humble submissiveness which might 
alone have been sufficient to excite suspicion. I 
was not habitually so meek. 
assistant nurse to the man I abhorred! 

“As soon as he is gone,” I said to myself, “I 








| 


I actually became | it led to a discussion of Ammidown's character 





will tell my sister the truth, and take the conse- 


posed as an impostor and suede, that she alone 
quences.” 


appeared to cherish any confidence in him. 

But though his recovery was rapid, and he On my return I told him what the landlord had 
might have returned to his hotel ina week, he | said, and that brought down upon me, from Sister 
found himself so comfortably provided for where | Marsh, such a storm of reproaches for my frank- 
he was, that I soon began to think he would never | ness, that I found I had better keep to myself the 
leave us at all. other damaging things I had heard of him. 

In that, however, I was mistaken. He must “He'll be gone to-morrow,” I consoled myself 
make a trip to the city, he said, to transact some | by reflecting, “and then maybe she will come to 
business. Then he must run home, but he would | her senses.” ; 
be back in ten days; a prospect which was far 





But that evening I overheard a conversation be- 
tween them which filled me with fresh alarm. 
He had all along been talking to her persua- 
sively of investing her money in the stock of 
the new railroad company; and I now dis- 
covered that she had made up her mind to 
take his disinterested advice. 

After going upstairs, with the intention of 
going to bed, I had come down again for 
some matches, when I was stopped in the 
entry by what I heard and saw through the 
partly open door. 

My sister had her bank-book on her knee 
and a pen in her hand, as if about to write 
something, while he sat beside her, arguing 
in an earnest voice. His back was towards 
me, but a lamp on the table shone full on 
the open bank-book, the hand that held the 
pen, and her flushed face as she listened. 

“It’s as plain as day and as certain as 
anything can be in this world,” he was say- 
ing. “You get only about sixty dollars a 
year on your twelve hundred now. But I 
can invest it so that you will get five or six 
times that.” 

And he went on to repeat what he had of- 
ten said of his influence with the company, 
which he proposed now to make use of in 
obtaining stock for her at ‘bottom prices : 
just what I and the directors themselves 
have to pay,” he explained. 

“Well, of course, I shall be guided by 
you,” she said, and signed her name to 
something which appeared to have been al- 
ready written ona blank page of the bank- 
hook. 








He commended her good sense, as he was 
fond of doing, looked at the writing and 
nodded with satisfaction. 

“Your interest is mine, Marcia,” says he; 
“and as Tam aman of honor and your best 
friend, you will find you’ve made a magniti- 
cent investment.” 

With which rather doubtful assurance he 
took possession of the book, placing it care- 
fully in his breast-pocket. 

“There goes her twelve hundred dollars!’ 
I said to myself, with suppressed fury, hard- 
ly able to keep from rushing in, denouncing 
his villany and snatching away the book. 

But what good would that do ? 

None whatever. So I restrained myself 
and crept back silently up the dark staircase 
without the matches, the search for which 
had led me to make this exasperating dis- 
covery. 

The stage-coach took him up the next 
morning, when there was something in his 
look at parting from us which Iam sure 
must have given her a glimpse into his true 
character. After so long playing a difficult 
more cheering to my infatuated sister, you may be | and irksome game, relief and triumph at last! 
sure, than to me. That’s what it said. As if, at the final moment, 

“If our railroad was completed,” he remarked, | his mask had fallen off. 
in his large way, “I could step out and take a Yes, that look had gone to Sister Marsh’s heart. 
train at the new depot, which I trust we shall see | |She became absent-minded, full of anxious 
built before another year. As it is, I shall take | | thoughts and fitful sighs; going to the door every 
the stage-coach as it passes the door. No need of | ten minutes and looking up and down, and then 
my going over to the village at all, if I can get | | returning to her work, which she would hold in 
somebody to do an errand or two for me.” | her lap without taking a stitch. 

Of course, I was the boy to do his errands. And} Icould see that her suspicions of Mr. Charles 
in five minutes I was on my way to the village | were fully roused, now that he had got her bank- 
with a written order, which I was to hand to his | book and gone out of her sight. 
landlord. | Is anything the matter, Marsh?” 1 asked, 

I obeyed my instructions, and had the pleasure hoping to get her confidence. 
of seeing the hotel-keeper fly into a passion. ‘“‘No—nothing—only”—she was up again and at 

“Tell Ammidown,” he ‘cried, “that I shan’t do | the door—‘‘] was wondering how long it would 
anything of the kind. He must come and pay his | take for you to get a horse and drive me to the 
bill. Is he afraid to show his face ? city.” 

“You’ve carried off too many of his things al-| ‘To the city!” T said, knowing very well she 
ready ; I was foolish enough to let them go when | was thinking of the bank-book. “Why didn’t 
he was sick. And now he wants me to put his | you go in the stage with Mr. Ammidown ?” 
trunk on the stage in the morning. Fancy!” “JT wish I had!” she exclaimed. ‘But I didn’t 

This outburst took place on the hotel steps, and | think of it. Something has occurred to me since.” 
“Tt will take a good while if T go to the village 
“But if I could borrow one 








among the bystanders, which I was sorry my sls- | for a horse,” I said. 
ter couldn’t have heard. He had been so fully ex- | of Mr. Cole’s” 
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She interrupted me. “I wouldn't send to him | 
for a horse, if I never had one, and if I never 
went to the city! Never mind. It’s a foolish no- 
tion I’ve got—very foolish!” And she returned to 
her work. 

“Sister Marsh,” I said, “if it has anything to 
do with Mr. Ammidown—any misgiving about 
it isn’t foolish at all. You'd better let 
get a horse somewhere as soon as I can, and follow 
the scamp.” 

That was the most injudicious thing I could 
have said. She was changed in a twinkling. 
Suspicion of her Charles turned at once to anger | 
against me; and in championing him she forgot 
her fears. 


him me 


“He is the most disinterested, the most honora- | 
ble man I ever saw!” she exclaimed, at the end of 
a violent tirade against me and Neighbor Cole and | 
all the rest of Ammidown’s enemies. “If I have | 
distrusted him for a moment, I am ashamed of 
myself.” 

“Shall I go for a horse?” l asked. “You might 
yet be in time.” 

“Of course not!” she replied, emphatically. “I | 
didn’t know what I was saying. My trust in him | 
is boundless!” 

Nevertheless, I could see that she was not hap- | 
py; and I have no doubt but that she wished | 
more’than once during the afternoon, that she had 
let me fetch a horse. | 

Her distrust having been once awakened, there 
was only one man who could reason her out of it, 
and that was Ammidown himself. [wanted to tell | 
her now all about the cause of his accident; but | 
in her irritated state 1 didn't his | 


dare mention 
name, 

She expected a letter from him the next day. 
It did not come. She was greatly disturbed. And | 
when [returned a second and a third time from | 
the post-oflice without a word from her Charles, 


| 


she no longer attempted to conceal her distress. 
Then an engineer, who was assisting to make 

some changes in the line of the projected railroad, 

came to the door one afternoon for a glass of wa- | 


ter. 


“T suppose,” said Sister Marsh as she gave it to 
him, “that the depot out 
is a settled thing.” 


here behind my orchard 


He looked up over the glass in some surprise 
and answered, 

“T have never heard of any depot this side of the | 
Have you?” 
“Why, yes, certainly! 
Sister 


village. 
Mr. Ammidown told 
Marsh began, and hesitated, quite 
overcome by the look of amused scorn that came | 


me 


into the man’s eyes. 
that fellow!” laughed. 
wonder if he has been humbugging you, too ?” 


“Ammidown ! he of 


“What do you mean 2” 
flutter of excitement. 


says Sister Marsh, ina 
“Don't your directors know 
him ? 
he 


“They know him to their sorrow,” replied, 


as a confounded bore and impostor.” 


“Has he no influence with them—no interest it 
the” She could not tinish the sentence. 
“Tu the road! No and 


whatever, His game is to get people to think he 


interest, no influence 


has, and borrow money on the strength of favors 
I trust,” said the engineer, 
after taking a sip of water, “that he hasn't 


” 


he promises them. 
hor- 
rowed any money of you? 

“No,” she said, and her agitation was truly piti- 


ful to witness. “But I've given him all I have to 


invest for me in the company ’s stock. That is 
good, isn’t it?” 
“It is good,” he replied, “if you can getit. But | 


if you have trusted him to buy it for you, I’m 
afraid you will never see your stock nor your 
money again.” 

“Tean’t believe it of him!” gasped my sister, 
leaning against the door-post, and looking deathly 


” 


sick. 

“Well, believe in him as long as you ean, if it’s | 
too late to get your money back,” he said, starting 
tohand her the glass, but changing his mind and 
handing it to me. 

“1 tear it is too late,” she managed to reply, with 
her white, trembling lips. “I gave hija my bank- 
book, with an order, tilled out and signed, for the 
money. I was to have heard from him before 
this.” 

*T am afraid you never will hear from him,” 
the man answered, kindly. “I am very sorry for 
you, madam.” And with these terrible words he 
went away. 

For terrible they were Marsh. 
back into the upon the first 
chair, and gave way to hysterical tears. 


to Sister She 


drew house, sank 

I was glad to see she thought so much of the 
loss of her money; for that showed she might yet 
be consoled for the loss of her lover. 

‘‘Now is my time to tell her,” 1 said to myself. 
And I was considering how I should begin a reve- 
lation I had to make, when the engineer returned. 

“It is not pleasant to be the bearer of bad news,” 
he said, looking in at the door. “But 
panion out here tells me something which 1 think 
you ought to know. 


my com- 
He says Ammidown was ar- 
rested yesterday, for getting money under false 
pretences.” 

‘Arrested ?” said my sister. 

“Yes; he saw it in a morning paper. There 
were officers after him, when he left the city; but 
he had got as faras Albany before he was caught.” 

“LT wish they had caught him before!” said 
Sister Marsh. ‘Then, turning to me, “Get a horse 
as you can! T know it is too late; he is 
gone with my money; but I'll hurry to town and 


as soon 


| drawer and took from under some clothing in a 


| nothing to do with it. 


} counter, 


see about it, as I ought to have done before—and | 
would have done, if I hadn’t been a fool!” 
‘“‘Where shall I get a horse ?” I asked. 


e? 
“Anywhere!” she exclaimed. ‘Get Mr. Cole’s, 


THE YOUTE’S. 


plums cannot be grown for these birds, and they 
destroy wheat, oats and barley. 
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| 


‘‘Water-cress was transplanted, and it at once | 


began to misbehave itself in the New Zealand | 


if he will let us have it, after such treatment as he | streams. It increased in size, damming the streams 
has received from me. I don’t approve of what | and spreading up and down the rivers until it has | 
he did, but he meant it for my good, and it would | assumed proportions similar to that vegetable | 


have been well, perhaps, if that man had been 
killed.” 

‘Sister Marsh,” said I, almost as excited as she 
was, “I'll get the horse, but I want to tell you 
something first. Will you come here ?” 

Wondering what I had to reveal, she followed 
me to her own room, where I opened a bufeau- 


corner of it a piece of paper. 
“Read that,” I said, putting it into her hands. 
It was the form of an order on the Treasurer of 
the City Five Cent Savings Bank, filled out and 
signed by her own hand; 





‘Pay to Mr, Charles Ammidown, or Bearer, 
any part or the whole of my deposit No. 1927. } 
MARCIA BLAINE,” | 

“Herbert !”’ she exclaimed in the greatest aston- 
ishment. ‘*Where did you get this ?” } 

“T have done one toolish thing,” I replied; “and 
I hope this won’t turn out to be another.” 

“Foolish!” she cried, wild with joy. “Why, | 
it’s my order for the money! How could he draw | 
the deposit without it? He couldn’t!” 

“So I thought,” I explained. “And I was so} 
sure he was going to rob you, that I took the | 
bank-book from his pocket that morning when he | 
was blacking his boots—he had left his coat hang- 
ing over a chair in his room—and tore out the or- 
der. I wanted to keep the book itself, but was 
afraid he would miss it before he got away. So I 
put that back, and kept this.” 

‘Bless you for a prudent, noble, darling broth- 
er!” she exclaimed, hugging me in her eestasy. 


“You've saved me from the poor-house in my old 
But get the horse all the same. I must 
to the bank as soon as hoofs and wheels can carry 


age. Zo 


me. 

Cole was glad to let us have the horse. 
way to the city—a drive of nine miles 
full confession to her of my other secret. 

“Well, Herbert, I declare!” she said, “TIT never 
believed you would do so wicked a thing as that. | 

sut of course I forgive you. It might have been 
And I am rejoiced to know Mr. Cole had 


On the 
I made a 


worse. 
I certainly owe him very 
ample amends for the wrong I have done him.” 
We found her deposit safe in the bank; and I 
for one had a good laugh over the treasurer’s de- 
scription of Ammidown coming in that forenoon 
after he left us, producing the bank-book at the 
opening it with a cheerful confidence 
which changed to surprise as he turned the leaves, 
and finally grew to wrath and chagrin when he 


| found the order-page had been torn out. 


Luckily the pursuit of the officers who were on 
his track gave him no time to return to my sister 
for an explanation; and he had gone off, of course 
without the money. 

As for the lost bank-book, the treasurer said it 
would make no difference to the owner whether it 
was recovered or not; he would, if necessary, give 
her a new one. 

The excitement of the chase over, Sister Marsh 


| was thoughtful, but not so very unhappy. on the 


way home. At length she said, 
*T don’t think we owe that man anything for 


the accident you caused him. But he never paid 


for the broken buggy.” 

“T mean to do that,” I 
money I can earn.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so,” 


said, “with the first 
she replied. 
“Meanwhile, we will stop at the blacksmith’s and 
tell him to send the billto me. T think | can well 
afford to settle it, after what you saved me. 
Then there is poor Mr. Cole! what reparation can 
I make to him ?” 

I was relieved to find that the mending of the 


have 


buggy was to cost only about twelve dollars. 
Another thing, 


later, rejoiced me 


which happened three months 
still more, The reparation she 
made ‘poor Mr. Cole,” was to encourage a renewal 
of his visits, and to give an answer which pleased 
him particularly well, the next time he asked her 


to marry him. 


re 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 


There is no reason to assert that the transplant- | 
ing of the native products (animal or vegetable) 


| 


of one country to another was meant to be left en- 
tirely to accident or the course of Many | 
of the results of such importation have been very 
beneficial. 


nature. 


But some unhappy examples of the 
opposite effect have tempted observers to condemn 
wholly all gathering 
Says the Boston 


such of “foreign goods.” 
idrertiser : 
“The importation of English sparrows into this 


country taught us the folly of trying to improve 


upon old and respectable methods of running the | 


universe; but New Zealand has had to pay dearer 
for this experience. 
has cost it hundreds of thousands of dollars every 
year. 

“Their increase was so rapid that it soon be- 
came a question whether the rabbits or the people 
should govern New Zealand. Last year 8,514,685 

| rabbit-skins, worth $473,870 were exported ; shoot- 
ing them has not been of use, and recourse was 
| had to poisoning them. 

‘Imported English sparrows, larks and linnets 

| have increased marvellously. Peaches, grapes and 





even 


| ways brave. 


The introduction of rabbits | 


growth which in Central Africa stops the waters 
of the White Nile.” 


tor 
RESOLVES. 
The wave is mighty, but the spray is weak; 
And often thus our great and high resolves, 
Grand in their foaming as an ocean wave, 
Break in the spray of nothing. S 
A. E., HAMILTON, 


+O 
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Hardly had the Indians begun to wonder at the 
startling sound, when it Was answered from the 
woods first in one direction, and then in another, 
The sounds approached the Indian camp-fire. 
The red-faces were on their feet, staring wildly 
in all directions. 

Then all was silence. In a moment more, Ned, 
with his tin trumpet, far up overhead, began bray- 
iig and roaring to the full extent of his lungs. 
The horses became so frightened that they broke 
from their fastenings and rushed away through 
the woods. Just then the leaves directly over the 
samp-fire began to rustle and shake, and amid 
smoke and cinders, the enormous bark-bird de- 
scended, seeming to the frightened Indian boys 
more like the Great Spirit than anything else. 

This was too much. They started in every di- 


| rection, and just then the figure in the air quick- 


THE PLUM GATHERERS. | 

A smal] winding stream in Ohio is called Plum 
Creek, from the fact that in early times, before | 
white settlers located there, wild plum-trees | 
made almost the only forest growth in the val- | 
ley. The species is known in botany as Prunus | 
Americana. The plum is yellow, dappled with | 
crimson, about an inch in diameter and very de- | 
licious, surpassing many of the cultivated sil 


ties. 
From it they ob- | 


It was the Indians’ orchard. 
tained a supply of fresh plums in the fall, and | 
dried fruit for use in winter. Asa rule, the squaws 
took no part in gathering the plums; that task, | 
owing to its agreeable nature, no doubt, was done 
by the Indian boys. The nearest Indian village 
was ten or fifteen miles distant, so that while they 
were gathering the fruit, the young redskins al- 
ways camped for several days in the valley. The 
poorest horses of the tribe were given them for 
use, and were made to carry deer-skin sacks 
crowded with the fruit back to the Indian villages. 

After a time emigrants began to locate in the 
vicinity, and a settlement was formed at the mouth 
of Plum Creek, four or five miles from the plum 
orchards. As the settlement grew, the Indian boys 
had rivals in plum-gathering and white lads came 
up the creek in dug-outs, or log canoes, to gather 


| the delicious fruit. 


It was a time of peace on the frontier just then. 
No hostile movement was made, but the red boys 
felt indignant at the intrusion. 

Of course, their only method of prevention was 
the use of force, and one afternoon they made a 
raid on the white boys, using fists, and cudgels, 
threatening to resort to knives and toma- 
hawks, and robbed them of all the plums they had 
gathered for several days. The white boys resisted 
bravely, but the Indian boys outnumbered them, 
and their victory was complete. 

Taking to their boats, the white lads returned 


to the settlement. During the next few hours, there | 
were some very serious consultations among the | 
younger people of the village, and a plan was con- | 


ceived and carried out. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Indians are al- 
They are very superstitions, and, 
like animals, are frightened at what they cannot 
comprehend. On this fact the young whites based 
their plan of action. 

The Indian boys had selected for their camp the 
summit of a little knoll among tall black-walnut 
Here they camped nights around a glow- 

Their horses were picketed in the day- 
time, but at night were tied near the camp-fire. 

During the day, the Indian camp was vacant. 


trees. 


ing fire. 


| A little past noon, on the day after their defeat, 


the white boys returned to the valley. They hid 
their boats in a thicket and stole cautiously tothe 
Indian camp. Having posted most of their number 
as sentinels, one of them climbed to the top of a 
tree that overhung the camp, and passed a strong 
cord over a limb above the spot where the Indian 
boys had their camp-fire. One end of this cord 
was carried into another tree-top near by. In this 
tree the largest boy of the company, having with 
him an enormous tin trumpet, or “dinner-horn,” 
remained concealed, 

To the other end of the cord was attached a 
strange-looking object, like a prodigious bird with 
outspread wings, made of dry cherry-bark. This 
thing, more absurd than apt as an imitation, was 
so adjusted as to be lowered directly over the 
camp-fire. On the under side of this great bark 
bird was tied a package of gunpowder. 

At dusk the Indian boys returned to the camp. 
Their horses were brought up and a bright fire 
was kindled. As darkness settled down, they 
gathered around the fire, munching dried venison, 
talking and laughing and playing rude games. 

Soon the smaller Indian boys stretched them- 
selves on the ground with their feet to the fire, 
and the older ones began to grow less noisy. Just 


then there came a loud and prolonged sound from | 
The larger | 
Indians jumped to their feet; the little feliows sat | 


the tree-tops far above their heads. 


upright, and all listened intently. 
‘What was that ?” whispered one to another in 
their Indian language. 
“An owl ?” asked the youngest redskin. 
“No; the owl never talks like that.” 
“A panther ?” said another. 
‘No; it was a bigger voice than even the great 
| cat’s.” 
| No wonder the Indians were startled by the 
|sound. They had never heard anything like it; 
and whoever is familiar with the note of a tin 
“dinner-horn,” six or seven feet long, will recall 
the peculiar, tremulous, far-reaching roar which 
| it pours forth. 





ened its descent, dropping upon the fire. There 
was a loud explosion, a scattering of fire-brands, 
and of smoke everywhere, almost blowing the 
nearest of the flying boys from their feet. Some 
of them, looking back over their shoulders, saw 
the great bird leap suddenly and wildly upward, 
whirling over and over as it went. 

The frightened Indians and their horses, it is 
supposed, did not stop in their flight till they 
reached the wigwams of their village; at any rate, 
they did not return to Plum Creek that season. 
They declared to listening groups of savages that 
the evil “Spirit of the Woods” had attempted to 
devour them, and that they escaped by flight. 

The white boys waited until morning, when they 
took to their boats all the plums collected by both 
parties, and returned to the settlement elated with 
their victory. 

We do not commend the ethics of this transac- 
tion, but give the story as related by the settlers, 
as an incident in frontier life. 1. L. Beman. 

+r —- 

IN GOD, 
Seek not the world! 

*Tis a vain show at best; 

Bow not before its idol shrine; in God 

Find thou thy joy and rest. 

HORATIUS BONAR, 


+o 


For the Companion. 


CAUGHT BY A WHALE. 
“The-r-e she blo-o-o-ws! The-r-r-e blo-o-0-ws!” 

For three weeks we had been eagerly waiting to hear 
that cry, for we were cruising for whales in the seem- 
ingly boundless expanse of the Pacific Ocean, and up 
to this time had not seen a single spout. You may im- 
agine that we were almost tired of waiting for our 
first whale. 

“Ay! ay! where away?’ shouted the mate, fairly 
leaping from the deck as he hailed the lookout who 
had uttered the ery; and, “Where away ?”’ shouted the 
captain, too, as he rushed out of the cabin. 

“Two points for’ard larbo’rd beam, sir! Sperm whale, 
heading to wind’ard, *bout three miles off!” 

“Ay! ay! keep your eye on him! Don’t let him 
getaway! Call all bands, Mr. Pease! Put that helm 
| hard a starboard! Stand by to brace round the yards!” 








| were the rapid orders that the captain shouted out. 

And then again to the lookout, ‘‘Let us know when we 

head for him!” 

Ay, ay, sir!” came down from the lookout; and 
the next moment,— 

“Steady! 

The-r-e blo-o-ws! 
ively, sir 

“Steady as you head now!” shouted the captain to 
the man at the wheel. “Get the boats ready, Mr. 
and in the same breath he started up the rig 

ging with his glass to get a look at the whale. 
| The Phenix was by this time moving towards the 
whale at the rate of about five knots an hour, and prep- 
arations were speedily made for lowering the boats. 
But the whale having sounded, it was half an hour be- 
fore we again heard the welcome cry from the lookout 
at the mast-head, ‘There blows!” 

*‘Long-winded old dog!” we heard the captain mut- 
tering from his perch on the fore-yard. It was evident 
| that his patience, as well as ours, had touched its low- 
| est ebb, when we again heard the inspiring cry, which 
| was followed by,— 

“There he is, sir! four points off the lee. bow.” 

| “Ay! ay! we'll be right in his suds the next time he 
| rises!’ exclaimed the captain. 
| about far enough, Mr. Pease?” 

*T think so, sir!” 

‘Haul up the mainsail then, and lay the main-yards 
back! Ease down that helm! Steady now! Let that 
jib-sheet flow outa little. Now, hoist and swing! Are 

| you ready?” 
| “Ay, ay, sir 

“Lower away then.” 

All three boats, the captain’s and the first and second 
mate’s, splashed on the water at the same moment. 
“Out oars, boys,”’ 


Now we have him, right ahead, sir! 
The-r-e blo-o-o-ws! Movin’ rather 
| Si 

| 1 


rr 


Pease! 


| 


| 
> 


“Think we've run 
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was the next order, and we shot for- 
ward in a spirited and friendly race for the monster in 
the distance. 

My shipmate, ’Rier Garvin, and myself were in the 
same boat, the first mate’s. We were from the same 
old fishing village in Massachusetts, and had been lads 
at school together; together, too, we had come out on 
this our first voyage. But while in size and weight I 
was a “little chap,” ’Rier was a tall, bony, light-haired 
young fellow, lathy and left-handed, but muscular, and 
| one of the strongest and most tireless swimmers I 

have ever known. At this time he was not far from 

twenty years old,—my senior by just a year and a 
| month. 
| *Rier was a strong oarsman, and he had, when a 
; spurt was needed, a knack of half-rising from the 
| thwart, placing the palm of his right hand at the end 

of his oar-shaft, and thus throwing his whole weight 

into his stroke. In a hard tussle he more than made up 
for my own lighter strokes. 

As boys we had both practised a great deal at throw- 
ing the harpoon,—mostly at posts or hay-cocks,—for 
going on a whaling cruise had always been a pet scheme 
with us. 

There are certain games and feats to which every 
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boy’s mind naturally inclines. This of throwing the | 
harpoon was one at which ’Rier excelled. 

In fact, it was quite a sight to see ’Rier poise his long 
body for a cast of the harpoon. He could throw to a 
most remarkable distance. A standard harpoon, with | 
its connecting line, is no plaything; but ’Rier—with 
plenty of room to swing—was good for a pretty sure 
rising cast of eighty, or even a hundred feet. 

As the captain had predicted, we were right in the 
whale’s “suds” the next time he rose. The old chap 
broke water scarcely two boat-lengths from the second 
mate’s boat. But we, though fully abreast, were out- 
side of that boat, and to Mr. Parsons’ boat-steerer be- 
longed the first cast. 

*Rier was one of our harpooners, or boat-steerers, 
and he was that day to make his first cast at a real 
whale. He rose up, balancing the iron pole in his left 
hand. ‘No use,” said the mate. ‘They have the first 
lick at him.” 

“Ay, do they?” yelled ’Rier. ‘Then I saw him bend 
to it and that long left arm come back. 

It was quite in defiance of orders and custom; but 
the next instant his harpoon described a mighty curve 
in the air, ten feet over the inside boat, and struck 
with a dull sound clean to the “hitch” in the as yet 
undisturbed whale. 

“Avast there! What are ye about?’ shouted the 
second mate; and the next instant, stung to the quick, 
the big leviathan threw his flukes in the air and down | 
he went. 

“Pull, boys!’ screamed their boat-steerer. “We'll 
be caught in the bight of their line!” and they had 
barely time to shoot clear when our line became taut 
and began to whiz around the loggerhead. 


It is amazing to what a depth whales will often’ go 
when harpooned. A diver, even in armor, cannot bear 
the tremendous pressure at a greater depth than a 
hundred and sixty feet. But a whale will sound to the 
depth of more than half a mile, straight down. 

Instances are related by old whalemen of whales run- 
ning out six thousand feet of line at a single downward 
plunge. It seems as if the pressure at such an enor- 
mous depth must crush the great spongy creature like 
dough beneath the baker’s roller;.and why it does not, 
I have never heard satisfactorily explained. 

But this, our first whale of the Phcenir, did not de- 
scend to a very great distance before the line suddenly 
slackened. 

“He’s rising, boys,’’ muttered the mate, and he laid 
hold of the lance. “Back water. Stand by there, to 
give him another iron!” 

Right ahead of the boats’ bows a great black shadow 
presently rose up witha heavy swash! and the next 
All 
three of the boats were at close hauls, and three har 
poons flew out on the instant. 

“Forward! quick! quick!” shouted Mr. Pease, as 
he stood in the bows, lance in hand. 

Our boat was almost touching the monster's black 
side, when suddenly he seemed filled with fury, and 
thrusting his great “case” half out of the water, with 
a single upward “clack”? of his long lower jaws, he 
crunched our boat midway its length! 

Even we in the stern had barely time to leap out into 
the water, where a moment later I found myself 
whirled and sucked down into the vortex caused by 
the whale, who had again gone down beneath us. 


moment we were deluged with spray and water. 


Half stranded, I at last came up, tangled in our line, 
and before I could fairly see, was hauled into the cap- 
tain’s boat, which had cut from the whale and come to 
pick us up. 

Two of our fellows were there before me; and a 
minute later, Mr. Pease, the mate, and one more were 
pulled in. Then some one shouted,— 

“Where's ’Rier?” 

We looked at the splintered planks and débris of the 
broken boat, but ’Rier was nowhere to be seen; nor 
had any one seen him since the whale crushed us. 

“He stood right in the waist,” said the mate. ‘He'd 
no time to jump. He was right in the swing of the 
whale’s jaw.” 

“Crunched like a turnip then!” muttered the old 
skipper in a low voice. “The Lord have mercy on 


. ' 
him!” | 


‘ 
Meantime, the whale—as we heard from the whirring | = . 
. : a 8 | Better through life barefooted press, 


of the loggerhead in the second mate’s boat—was go- 
ing down again. 
he turned to rise—so long, indeed, that I had quite 
given up all hope of seeing*my shipmate again, and 


had even thought how, on my return home, I should | 
best break the heavy tidings to his old father and | 


mother. 


The whale rose near the second mate’s boat, and his 


harpooner promptly buried another iron in his side, 
causing him to sound a third time—when they saw in 
the swirl left behind him a large fragment of our boat, 
hanging to which was something that looked like the 
arm of a jacket. 

Hooking on to this, they hauled out the body of ’Rier 
—dead, as they thought, and as we all thought for 
some minutes; for he lay perfectly limp and uncon- 
scious, blood oozing from his nose, mouth and ears. 
He seemed, as he lay there, to have been crushed to 
death. 

Immediately he whale rose a fourth time, and was 
lanced repeate.:y from both boats. He sounded once 
more, but only a short distance, and upon rising he at 
once went in his death flurry; when from his mouth 
were ejected great masses of matter, the remains of 


squids, octopi and other large marine creatures upon | 


which the sperm-whale feeds. 

It was astonishing to see the velocity with which the 
great creature made the descent. The friction of the 
rope attached to the harpoon was such that, unless 
kept constantly wet, it would char the gunwale of tke 
boat, while a man stood ready to cut the line in case it 
should foul or kink, which would possibly be fatal to 
boat and crew—and, perhaps, lose the whale beside. 

In the excitement attending the killing of the whaie, 
*Rier was for the moment forgotten. But we now 
pulled alongside the second mate’s boat, and Capt. Cox, 
jumping into it, felt of the body, and opening the 
soaked, torn jacket, placed his hand over the heart. 
Then he turned to Mr. Pease. 

“Bear a hand here,” he said; “I think I can feel a 
flutter of life in him.” 

All the way back to the ship, as we towed the whale’s 
carcass, they were rolling ’Rier’s body on the thwart 
and trying to get the water out of him. There seemed 


little chance for hope, but as they were hoisting him 
aboard, he suddenly gasped. 
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The “doctor” then took him in charge, and with | 
warm blankets, much chating and plenty of hot gin, 
they at last brought the poor fellow back to hfe and 
consciousness. But it was nearly a fortnight before 
he was out of the sick bay, and on his legs again. 

From what he could tell us and what we had seen, it 
was pretty certain that when the whale crushed the 
boat, it had caught ’Rier in its mouth, together with 
that great fragment of the boat’s bottom, which had 
probably kept the monster’s jaws a little apart and so 
saved him from being quite crushed. 

He said that he felt himself seized and held as if ina 
vise, and that he really thought the whale had swal- 
lowed him. 

The water surged and gurgled over him and he held 
his breath. But in a moment or two all grew dark and 
he felt a terrible pressure, as of tons’ weight, on his 
lungs, his heart and his brain. 


COMPANION. 


Jacko showed bis teeth he was set at liberty, and the 
boy in making the pass: 
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| some faint adumbration of Boston Harbor, which may 
be seen at the opposite end of the Abbey—the east end 
of Henry the Seventh’s chapel, at the corner of the 
memorial window raised by the late dean to the mem- 
ory of his wife, Lady Augusta Stanley. A third is the 
tomb in the Nave which was raised to Viscount Howe 
by the Province of Massachusetts. The genius of 
Massachusetts is represented weeping over the monu 
ment. Ticonderoga appears on the monument of Col. 
‘Townsend. 

Even in walking through the Abbey to learn its gen- 
eral aspect, you will be struck by the bewildering mul- 
tiplicity of tombs. There is not a valhalla in the world 
in which repose so many of the great and good. It is 
this which has made the deepest impression on multi 
tudes of visitors. 





to the ground was unfor- | 
tunate enough to very nearly lose his trousers. — | 

Fully five thousand persons in passing the place | 
stopped long enough to see Jacko enjoving his frolic, 
and at this writing he is still having a lofty airing. 
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For the Companion. 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Canon F. W. Farrar. 


I fear that on entering the Abbey you will at first be 
greatly disappointed. The grimy, dingy look of the 
place will vex you, particularly if you choose for your 
visit a dull day. I grieve to say that the dinginess is 
inevitable. The Abbey rears its towers into an atmos- 








There, over the western door, with his arm out- 


stretched and his haughty head thrown back, as though 


Four or five minutes passed, before | 


Then he tried to struggie free; but he could neither 
stir nor breathe. His breath seemed forced out of his 
body. His head seemed about to burst; and reports 
like those of muskets rung in his ears. This was the 
last he could recollect, and he knew nothing more till 
he was restored to consciousness aboard the ship. 

One of his legs was badly bruised, as if a belaying 
pin had been jammed into it, clean to the bone. This 
was no doubt occasioned by one of the whale’s teeth; 
for these sperm-whales have large, round teeth of the 


| 
| 
| 
; ivory | 
finest ivory. \ 





CAUGHT BY A WHALE, 





Probably no man, either before or since, has ever 
descended to such a depth in the ocean as did our ama- 
teur harpooner; and his case must stand out as a 
unique example of how far a human being may go 
down into salt water and survive the awful pressure. 

From the way the line was coiled, it was not possi- 
ble to determine precisely how deep the whale went; 
but it could not have been much less than six hundred 
feet, and may have been nearly or quite a thousand. 
nicknamed “the man the whale swal 
lowed,” and was 80 known during all the rest of that 
voyage, and the mate, who was always laughing at 


*Rier was 


what he called ‘“‘murcles,” said he *‘believed in Joner”’ 
after that. 


a 
A BAD WIFE. 


Than ina pinching shoe; 
Better no house or home possess, 
Than have a bad wife, too! 
Oriental, translated by W. R, Alger. 


——_—__—__+@>—_—_ 
JOE SMITH’S MONKEY. 


Monkeys are slippery property to own—as well as 
mischievous. ‘The Philadelphia Jtem tells how a cer- 
tain sable citizen's quadrumanous riches “‘took wings,” 
as it were, and went on an escapade among the lofty 
and dense foliage of the trees on Independence 
Square. 

While Joe Smith, colored, keeper of a sailor board- 
| ing-house on Buckley Street, near Sixth, was passing 
| Ineevendence Square, the monkey which he had in his 
a.ms gave a leap, and gaining its liberty, ran up a 
‘arge tree in the square and soon disappeared from 
view among the foliage. 

Joseph became almost frantic with grief at the 
thought of parting forever with his hairy friend, rush- 
ing wildly about, and staring up the tree, crying, “He 
is werry waluable and the onliest one ob de kind in dis 
countree; was gibben to me by a lub-sick sailor of de 
briny deep only some time ago.” 

"Lhe monkey, which is about the size of a full-grown 
gray squir >!, wriggled out to the end of asmall branch 
of tne tree and made a spring into the leaves of a large 
locust-tree, where he could be plainly seen. 

The frisky animal jumping about among the branches, 
chattering, and now and then hanging by the tail with 
but litt¥e hope of ever being captured by the owner, 
soon caused the laiter to shake the twenty pennies in 
his pecket and offer a reward of five dollars for the 
capture of the pet. 

The jingle of the coppers caused the boys—fifty in 
number, who had gathered around the tree—to make a 
rush for the top. Several succeeded in getting within 
arm’s length of the colored man’s friend, but retreated 
when the crowd below yelled, ‘“‘Look out! He’ll bite!” 

A colored man chased Jacko into close quarters, but 
Smith’s companion made a downward jump fully 
twelve feet and lodged in another tree, where he 
slipped into a bird’s nest and was soon surrounded by 
little angry sparrows. 

More than twenty boys slid up the éree after Jacko, 
}and one kad the little beast in his hand, but when 
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phere thick with the smoke of innumerable chimneys, 
and laden with acids which eat away, with increasing 
rapidity, the surface of its stones. 


And yet, as you enter the cathedral which enshrines 


memorials of nine centuries of English history,—as 
you pass under the roof which covers more immortal 
dust than any other in the whole world,—you can hard- 
ly fail to feel some sense of awe. 


And before you be- 
in to study the cathedral in detail, I should advise 


you to wander through the length and breadth of it 
without paying any attention to minor points, but with 





the single object of recognizing its exquisite beauty 
and magnificence. 

You wil' best understand its magnificence as a place 
of worship if you visit it on any Sunday afternoon, 
and see the choir and transepts crowded from end to 
end by perhaps three thousand people, among whom 
you will observe hundreds of young men, contented to 
stand through the whole of a long service and to listen 
with no sign of weariness toa sermon which perhaps 
occupies an hour in the delivery. 

Here the Puritan divines thundered against the er- 
rors of Rome; here the Romish preachers anathema- 
tized the apostasies of Luther. These walls have heard 
the voice of Cranmer as he preached before the boy-king 
on whom he rested the hopes of the reformation, and 
the voice of Feckenham as he preached before Philip 
of Spain and Mary Tudor. hey have heard South 
shooting the envenomed arrows of his wit against the 
Independents, and Baxter pleading the cause of toler- 
ation. They have heard Bishop Bonner chanting the 
mass in his mitre and Stephen Marshall preaching at 
the funeral of Pym. Here Romish bishop and Protest- 
ant dean, who cursed each other when living, lie side 
by side in death; and Queen Elizabeth, who burned 
Papists, and Queen Mary, who burned Protestants, 
share one quiet grave, as they once bore the same un- 
easy crown. 

Here, too, you may see at a glance the unity of our 
national history. 
history designedly. The Abbey will remind us, as no 
other place could remind us, that the history of Eng- 
land is no less the histery of America, and the history 
of America the history of England. All that was bit- 
ter in the memories of the American War of Independ- 
ence has long been buried in the oblivion of our com- 
mon amity. 

The actual traces which have been left by that strug- 
gle upon the Abbey walls are few. Gen. Burgoyne, 
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n loud and sonorous utterance he were still pouring 


forth to the Parliament of England the language of in- 


« 


iomitable courage and inflexible resolve, stands Wil- 
iam Pitt. History is recording his words of eloquence; 


Anarcby sits, like a chained giant, at his feet. 


And within a few yards of this fine monument is the 


no less interesting memorial of Charles James Fox; of 
Fox, who opposed Pitt’s public funeral; of Fox, whom 
he once charged with using the language of a man 
“mad with desperation and disappointment.” 


| 


Royal Builders, 

Return with me to the Nave. Directly we enter by 
the west door we are struck with the unbroken unity 
of presented by the architecture. Though 
Henry IIL. began to rebuild it in 1245, and it was con- 
tinued by Edward 1. in the thirteenth century; by 
Richard II. in the fourteenth; and by Henry V. in the 
fifteenth; yet it is only when you look at the great 
west window, which was not finished till nearly the 
sixteenth century, that the style of architecture changes 
from the Gothic to the Perpendicular. The work of 
Henry III]. ends with the first pillar of the choir. 

You will observe that the next pillars have annulets 
of copper round the pilasters, and that the walls are 
richly carved and diapered as far as the first pillar of 
the Nave. That pillar marks the termination of Ed- 
ward the First’s work. The continuation of the Nave 
under «wachard IL, is less rich. 


design 


The completed Nave 
was first used for service in the Te Deum in honor of 
the great victory at Asincour by Henry V. The great 
west window was built by Abbot Estney in the reign 
of Henry VII. 

The most noticeable tombs in the Nave (aod to the 
Nave alone we must at present confine our attention) 
may be classed together under different heads. 

There are the monuments to great statesmen; to the 
naval commanders; to former Deans of Westminster, 
and to the great Indian heroes. It is singular how ex- 
ceedingly bad many of the epitaphs are, and how as 
we approach the eighteenth century they grow more 
and more verbose and futile in exact proportion as the 
sentiments expressed by the statuary grow more and 
more irreligious and fantastic. 

The inscription on the grave of Clyde briefly records 
his ‘fifty years of arduous service.” On Outram’s 
monument is a basrelief of the memorable scene in 
which he met Havelock at Delhi, and resigning to him 
the command, nobly served as a volunteer beneath his 
military inferior, On Pollock’s grave is the appropri- 
ate text, “O God, Thou strength of my health, Thou 
hast covered my head in the day of battle.” Under the 
bust of Lawrence are carved the striking words, ‘‘He 
feared man so little, because he feared God so much.” 


Remarkable Monuments, 


A very different class of monument are those which 
were once admired as the ‘nasterpieces of the sculptors, 
Read and Roubiliac. To Read is due the monstrous 
incongruity of crudely-assembled emblems which re- 
cords the name of Admiral Tyrrell, and which com- 
manded the special admiration of John Wesley when 
he visited the Abbey in 1771. Of other monuments 
Goldsmith complained that “they confer honor, not 
on the great men, but little They 
mark the pseudo-classic and allegorical taste of the 
eighteenth century. 

On the monument of Marshal Wade, Fame is pro- 
tecting from the hands of Time his military trophies. 
On that of Gen. Fleming are Minerva ana Hercules, 
busy apparently with emblems of Wisdom, Prudence, 
and Valor. 

Another of these monuments is that of a Gen. Har- 
grave, of whom Goldsmith contemptuously speaks as 
“some rich man.” 


on Roubiliac.” 


A cherub is blowing the last, trum- 
pet, and as he blows, the huge pyramid tumbles to 
pieces, while the general rises from his sarcophagus. 
This part of the sculpture is so ill-managed that the 


| shattered pyramid is usually taken as a sign that the 


I use the expression our national | 


“whose surrender at Saratoga lost America to Eng- | 
land,” lies buried, not in the Abbey, but in the North | 


Cloister without a monument. 


A small tablet in the | 


southern aisle records the shipwreck and death of Wil- | 
and humiliation of death. The tombs of the Plantag- 
| enet kings and crusaders represent them lying in death 


liam Wragg—who, as his epitaph tells us, alone re- 
mained faithful to his country and loyal to his king, 
and was consequently obliged to escape from Caro- 
lina. 

The most marked trace of the war is to be seen in 
the monument of Major André; and the fact that in 
1812 André’s body was sent back to England by the 
Americans, with every mark of courtesy and respect, 
shows how rapidly all traces of exasperation were ob- 
literated between brother nations. 

There are several other objects which will remind 
Americans of their country. One is the beautiful win- 


dow in honor of Herbert and Cowper at the western | 


end of the Nave, in the old baptistery, which was the 





munificent gift of an American citizen. ‘The other is 





Dean and Chapter shamefully neglect the tombs. 

At the right of the monument, Deata, a crowned 
skeleton, is being overcome by Time; the crown falls 
off his head, and Time breaks the fatal arrow of the 
monster across his knee. 

These allegorical designs all seem to be smitten with 
the fatal blight of unreality. It is obvious that the 
sculptors and designers were chiefly occupied with a 
sense of their own ingenuity, instead of being inspired 
by the grandeur of their subjects. 

Yet we should always bear in mind that even the 
worst monument in the Abbey has its historical signifi- 
cance. Its allegories, its ugliness, its obtrusiveness, are 
like tide-marks which indicate the height or the depth 
to which the taste of the age had risen or sunk. 

How deep, for instance, is the significance of the 
fact that as age after age advances, the tombs seem to 
grow more and more worldly, less and less religious. 
They seem more and more to thrust on our notice the 
pomposities of life, and less and less the awful stillness 


with the hands clasped in prayer across the breast. 

But as time advances, the effigies gradually rise to 
their knees, then to their feet. Then they deal in state- 
ly or impassioned gesticulation, like Pitt and Chatham. 
At last they seem to have lost the last touch of awful 
reverence, and like Wilberforce, with a broad smile 
upon their lips, they loll in marble upon their easy- 
chairs! 

Apart from the monuments, there are in the Nave 
several graves and cenotaphs of deep interest. By the 
west door, in the modest marble slab which records 
how Jeremiah Horrox, though he died as a humble 
curate at the age of twenty-two, was the first to rectify 
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Kepler's theory of the motion of the moon, and 
to show that it might be represented as ‘‘an ellip- 
tic orbit with a variable eccentricity, and an oscil- 
latory motion on the line of the apsides.” He 
was also the first to observe a transit of Venus, 
which he succeeded in doing on Dec. 4, 1639, be- 
tween two of the three religious services for which 
he was on that day responsible. 





WESTMINST 


There is, close by, the. bust of Zachary Macau- | 


lay, the father of Lord Macaulay and the great 
of the slave-trade. The inscription 

written by Sir James Stephen—is well worth read- 
ing for the beauty and eloquence of the language. 
There is the grave of John Hunter, the great anat- 
omist. 


opponent 


Close by this is the simple rectangular 
slab under which Ben Jonson was buried upright, 
having asked Charles I. for eighteen square inches 
of ground in Westminster Abbey. On this stone 
was carved the quaint and striking epitaph, “O 
rare Ben Jonson,” which, only the accidental ex- 
pression of a passer-by, was afterwards copied 
upon his bust in “Poet’s Corner.” 

Near the centre of the Nave a slab records that 
the grave beneath was the resting-place, for some 
months, of the body of George Peabody; and on 
this slab are carved the words of his early prayer, 
that if God prospered him, He would enable him 
to render some memorial service to his fellow-men. 

A little farther on is the grave of Livingstone, 
which records the last pathetic words found in his 


diary: “All T can add in my loneliness is, May 


Heaven's rich blessing come down on every one, | 


American, English or Turk, who will help to heal 


this open sore of the world”-—the slave-trade. 


There are, however, two monuments to which 1 | 


must lead you before I conclude. One is the mon- 
ument to Sir Isaac 
grave 
Darwin. 

The tomb of Newton is well worth your notice 
from its intrinsic beauty, as well as from the fact 
that it is placed above the last resting-place of one 
the greatest of Englishmen. The monument 
is by Rysbraeck. Over it is a celestial globe on 
which is marked the course of the comet of 1680 
Leaning on this is the figure of Astronomy, who 


Newton, close beside whose 


were laid the mortal remains of Charles 


of 


has closed her book as though, for the time, her 
labors were over. 

The very ingenious bas-relief below expresses 
in allegory the various spheres of Newton's labors 
At the right three lovely little genii are minting 
money, to indicate Newton's services to the cur- 
rency ; near them, a boy looking through a prism 
symbolizes the discoveries of Newton respecting 
the laws of light, a fifth 
es) has at present unhappily lost his head 
weighing the sun on a steel-yard against Mercury, 
Mars, Venus, the Earth, Jupiter and Saturn, which 
very strikingly shadows forth the discovery of the 


who (like other genius- 


is 


laws of gravitation; at the extreme left, two oth- 
er genii reverently tend an aloe, the emblem of 
immortal fame. Over the bas-relief reclines the 
fine statue of the great discoverer, whose elbow 
leans on four volumes of Divinity, Optics and As- 
tronomy and Mathematics. 

There more monument in the Nave at 
which Americans will look with special imterest. 
It is the tomb of the gallant and ill-fated André 
Every American knows how he was arrested in 
disguise within the American lines in 1780, and 
for a moment lost his presence of mind and neglect- 
ed to produce the sate conduct of the traitor Bene- 
dict Arnold. He was sentenced to be hung as a 
spy, and in spite of the deep sympathy which his 
fate excited, even among the Americans, Wash- 
ington did not think himself justified in relaxing 
the sentence. 

The touching bas-rehef represents on one side a 
British officer, who 1s carrying a flag of truce and 
a letter to the tent of Gen. Washington, with the 
entreaty of André that, as a soldier, he might be 
shot and not hung. One of the American officers 
is weeping. 

The request was refused, but as it would have 
been too painful to represent Andreé’s death on the 
gibbet, the sculptor has represented his youthful 
and handsome figure standing at the right of the 


is one 
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bas-relief before a platoon of soldiers, as though | that the protection of liberty and property 
} | F g property 


his petition had in reality been granted. The} 
sculptor Van Gelder has been very successful, but | 
the heads of Washington and André have several 


times been knocked off and stolen by base and| they are always wasteful. 


sacrilegious hands. 
The American visitor will gaze on the tomb with 


| still deeper interest when he is told that the wreath 
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of richly-colored autumn leaves on the marble 
above was brought from the site where André’s 
gibbet stood, and placed where it now is by the 
hands of Arthur Stanley, late Dean of Westmin- 
ster. . 

tO 
FOR ALL, 
In His furrowed fields around us, 

Giod has work for all who will; 
Those who may not seatter broadcast, 

Yet may plant it hill by hill. 


—- +e 
STRIKES. 





“Strikes” by working men are simply the act 
| of combining in a resolve not to work until the 
demands which cause the strikes are complied with. 
They have various causes. Sometimes there is an 
obnoxious foreman in a factory or workshop, and 
the men refuse to go to their daily tasks until he 
has been discharged. 

Or the employer has dismissed one of his hands, 
and the other workmen in the shop decline to work 
again until the man has been restored to his for- 


| 





was 
their chief duty, the town would have been spared 
a severe blow at its prosperity. 

Strikes sometimes seem to be necessary, but 
When aman strikes 
for higher, or against lower, wages, he runs a 
great risk. If the employer is strong enough to 


stand out for even a short time, the workman los- | 


es, frequently, as much in wages as he afterward 
gains in several months, if he is successful in his 
demands. The conditions and chances generally 
favor the employer rather than the workman. 
The labor question is a great one, and is con- 
stantly enlarging itself. There are theories about 
it without end, but, after all, the truest solution is 
that which recognizes employer and employed as 
having interests in common, which accords to la- 
boring men a fair percentage of the anticipated 


profits, and allows perfect freedom to the employer | 


toemploy such workmen as he pleases. Skilled 
labor is always in demand, and usually controls 
and commands high returns for its services. 


+r 


NO MORE, 
Oh, memories of green and pleasant places, 
Where happy birds their wood-notes twittered low, 
Oh, love that lit the dear familiar faces 
We buried long ago! 
From barren heights their sweetness we remember, 
And backward gaze with wistful, yearning eyes, 
As hearts regret mid snowdrifts of December 


The summer's sunny skies. ANON, 
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JOHN BRIGHT’S CAREER. 


John Bright has sat in the British Parliament 
for a period extending over just forty years. He 
first took his seat in the House of Commons, in 
1843, as the representative of the cathedral city of 
Durham. 

His length of service in public life has recently 
been made the occasion of a series of monster 
meetings in the neighborhood of his birthplace; of 
addresses which have flooded in upon the veteran 
Quaker statesman from every part of England; 
and of a variety of celebrations in his honor. 

Nor is there any Englishman living who more 
thoroughly deserves such earnest homage and rec- 
ognition from the great mass. of his countrymen. 
Next to the great Prime Minister, John Bright is 
the loftiest and most honored figure in the British 
politics of to-day; next to Gladstone he has been 
the most effective advocate of the rights, and the 
most vigorous leader of the progress, of the Eng- 
lish people. 

It is worth while to note that never once, during 
all these forty. years of his public life, has John 
Bright swerved or slackened in his advocacy of 
good, true, progressive causes. From first to last, 
he has been the steadfast champion of the common 
people, and the formidable foe of caste, privilege, 
and inequality. His very first appearance as a 
public man, indeed, was as the advocate of the re- 


mer place. Or the men have adopted some rule to | peal of those unjust Corn Laws, which made the 


which the employer refuses his assent, and they 
“strike” to force him to accede to their terms. 
The most common cause of strikes, however, is 
wages. When business is active and profitable, 
the workmen demand higher wages, and if this is 
| denied, they frequently strike. When trade is 
very dull and unprofitable, employers sometimes 
| find it necessary to reduce the wages of the work- 
}men. If the men do not agree to this reduction, 
then strikes often follow. 
The purpose of a strike is, of course, to compel 


the factory or workshop at which it occurs to stop | 


its business. Employers have skilled workmen, 
and when these men refuse to work, they must 
employ unskilled workmen, and so suffer a loss. 
When prices are advancing and orders are numer- 
ous, to stop a mill, or to fill it with uninstructed 
men, means the loss of a good market. 

Moreover, at such times workmen are generally 
employed, and it is very hard to find new men to 
fill the places of those who decline to work. It is 
then that strikes are most commonly successful. 
In periods of depression in business it is compara- 
tively easy to find trained men who are unem- 
ployed. 

In order to overcome this disadvantage, strikers 
sometimes resort to violence. They assail, and 





bread of the poor Englishman a luxury, and re- 
duced vast populations of working-people to the 
verge of starvation; and it was as the assailant of 
the Corn Laws that he became a candidate and 
was elected to Parliament. To his character as a 
reformer, established when a young man of thirty, 
he has been true ever since. 

John Bright, moreover, has proved himself not 
only a great leader of the masses, a politician of 
the highest moral aims, but also an effective states- 
man and an unsurpassed orator. There are many 
Englishmen who regard him as a more eloquent 
speaker than the silver-tongued Gladstone him- 
self. 

As astatesman, it was Bright who first urged 
the adoption of household suffrage, long before it 
was taken up and passed into law by Disraeli. It 
was he who first proposed the treaty of commerce 
with France, and the arbitration of the Alabama 
claims. It was he who drew up the scheme for 
reforming the Government of India, which is now 
in practical operation; and who has always urged 
that the fullest justice should be done, and the 
fullest equality secured, to disaffected Lreland. 

In the improvement of the lot of the common 





people of England, John Bright’s zeal has been | 


constant and effective. He has proposed or advo- 


occasionally beat or shoot, men who are willing to | cated many laws designed to promote the health 


take the places they have vacated. The practice 


and morals of the toiling operatives; and has sus- 


of coercion is too often carried far beyond the | tained every measure designed to secure the rights 


limits which the law allows. 

Workmen have an undoubted right to reason 
with the men who are willing to go to work for 
the wages which they have rejected, but they have 


| 
| 
| 


of the laborer, and protect him from the opprescion | 


of the landlord and the capitalist, whenever exer- 
cised. 
True to his Quaker training and faith, Bright 


no right to use force to prevent them from doing | has always been an eloquent opponent of war. 


80 


cally in the wrong. 


When they do, they put themselves emphati- | He denounced the war of the Crimea in speeches 


of great pathos and power; and left the Glad- 


Occasionally the result of a strike is something | stone Cabinet, of which, next to Gladstone him- 


more disastrous than failure to secure the end de- 
sired 
there has been a strike this year. The shoemakers 
of the town are so numerous that the local gov- 
ernment was virtually in their hands. 





} : . hail ° 
| the beginning to the end of the civil war. 
The strikers resorted to violence, and the police, | braved abuse, unpopularity, defeat, and the bitter- 


self, he was the most influential member, rather 


In one of the Massachusetts shoe-towns | than consent to the bombardment of Alexandria. 


Americans, too, can never forget what a strong 
and true friend toour Union John Bright was trom 
He 


being in sympathy with the workmen, made little | est hostility, in order to stand up for and defend 


no effort to restrain them. 
has been that some of the manufacturers in the 
town, finding that they could not be protected in 
their business rights, have determined to move 
their shops to other towns, and even out of the 
State. 

The iesson is an instructive one, for it shows 
that injustice will not prosper. If the workmen 


or 


The consequence | the cause of American freedom 


He has always 


countrymen to follow. 


No less earnest has he been in championing the 
Wher- 
|ever there have existed tyranny and cruelty on | 
| the part of rulers, John Bright has always ex: | 


causes of oppressed peoples everywhere. 


had contented themselves with allowing to others | tended his outspoken and ardent sympathy 


the same liberty which they claimed for them- 





Such a career—so honest and manly and lofty, 
selves; or if the authorities of the town had seen | so true and so persistent in its efforts for reform | 


boldly held up the United States as an example | 
which, in many respects, it would be well for his 
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j and progress—deserves all the honors which can 
be showered upon the sturdy old Quaker in the 
eventide of his life. 


o> 

THEN AND NOW. 
At the recent congress of the American Medical As- 
| sociation, the venerable Dr. Atlee, made an address 
full of reminiscences of the famous physicians of fifty 
yéars ago. Among other points which emphasize the 
change in manners and life since then, he instanced a 
club in Philadelphia, which at first consisted of the 
most eminent physicians, jurists, and clergymen of 
that city. . 

They met one evening in the week, at the house of a 
member, in their ordinary dress. The entertainment 
consisted of ham-sandwiches, cheese, crackers, punch, 
brandy and whiskey. 

The wit and wisdom, it was claimed, were of the fin- 
est; and this ancient club was quoted as a proof of the 
decadence of the present day, so strong a contrast did 
| its simplicity in dress, entertainment, etc., offer to the 
costly splendor to which we are accustomed. 

There is much truth in this remark and the lesson 
drawn from it; but it is not all truth. An assembly of 
the foremost men in science, art or theology, now- 
adays, would probably appear in full dress, and the 
| viands offered them would be needlessly delicate and 
expensive. But they would not drink one-tenth the 
amount of intoxicating liquors that their forefathers 
drank. 

An entertainment fifty years ago was likely to be in 
the proportion of a gallon of sack, to a pennyworth of 
bread. Liquor of some kind was on every dinner- 
table; and was always offered to every guest that 
crossed the threshold for any purpose. Jugs of whis- 
key stood even on the table at the consecration of 
ministers of any sect, as water would stand now. 

Dr. Atlee unconsciously gives a proof of the extent 
of this habit, in an anecdote of a former famous physi- 
cian in Philadelphia, who was opposed to the use of 
wine, and who always had a decanter of colored water 
brought in for his own use, among the champagnes 
and clarets. 





. 

Here was a venerable man, foremost in his profes- 
sion, who found the antagonism to temperance so uni- 
versal and strong, that he could not find courage to 
drink his glass of ice-cold water in public, but had to 
color it to deceive his friends. 

We have changed our morals and manners greatly in 
the last half-century; and in justice to ourselves we 
must claim, not wholly for the worse. To-day, the 
weakest-minded lad need not hesitate for fear of ridi- 
cule, to decline a glass of wine anywhere, and to quietly 
drink water instead. Among well-bred people his 
choice will excite neither surprise nor remark. For 
the others he need not care. . 


+r 
TRUE WOMEN. 

At the recent opening of the bridge between New 
York and Brooklyn, the central point of interest to the 
people of both cities was the engineer, Roebling, whose 
health had been sacrificed, as his father’s life had been, 
to this great triumph of meckanical skill. 

The pathetic little story was known to everybody, of 
how, when he was no longer able to walk to the bridge, 
or to carry on the vast and intricate calculations n-ces- 
| sary to the work, his wife was said to have fitted her- 
‘self for the task, and actually performed the duties of 
chief engineer, controlling the large corps of subordi- 
nates, and assisting her busband in every part of his 
great labor. 


A similar instance of a woman’s noble devotion to 
her husband’s interst, is that of the wife of Gen. 
Charles E. Ellet, who was the engineer of the suspen- 
sion bridges across the Ohio and Niagara Falls. Mrs. 
Ellet, at mature age, studied the higher mathematics, 
in order to help her husband and sons in their work. 
She was, with the ability and knowledge of a skilled 
professional engineer, the most retiring and sensitive 
of women. 

The wife of Mr. Fawcett, the Postmaster-General 
of England,—who, it will be remembered, is blind,— 
has for years borne a full share of all her husband's 
public labors. She is his amanuensis, adviser and con- 
fidential friend, and sits beside him at his desk or in 
his seat in Parliament. 
ored in England. 

There are many women who wish to secure a public 
| career for their sex, who regard a husband as an “‘ob- 

stacle”’ and children as mere “impediments” in the 

| way of the wife and mother who wishes to develop her 
own capabilities, and to make herself useful to the 
world. 

But they cannot go back of nature. God meant a 
woman to be first wife, then mother, and afterwards, 
citizen. Such women as these whom we have men- 
tioned, with their full, wide lives, developed in affec- 
tion, power and usefulness, prove that the highest ca 
reer to which any young girl can aspire, is not a soli- 
tary one, but that which lies side by side with the man 
who has chosen her out of all the world, and with the 
children whom God may give her. 

American women usually do not try to share in the 
| work or interests of their husbands. Many an educated 

young wife is giving as much time and mental labor to 

society, embroidery, or to spoiling china, as would en- 

able her to help most efficiently her husband in his 
| business, or to prepare her sons for college. 


There is no woman more hon 
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GARIBALDI’s HUMANITY.—At a meeting lately held 
| in London to commemorate the anniversary of Gani- 
| baldi’s death, Prime Minister Gladstone made an elo 
quent address on the old red-shirted bero’s character. 
In the course of this address, Mr. Gladstone spoke of 
“the union of profound and tender humanity with 
Garibaldi’s fiery nature.”” He then added that at a 
dinner-party, where he sat next to Garibaldi, the gen- 
eral once told him the following anecdote . 

“When I was a boy,” said Garibaldi, “I was at 
school at Genoa. It was towards the close of the great 
war of the French Revolution. 

“Genoa was a great military post; a large garrison 
was always in the town. Therewere constant parades 

| and military displays, with bands and flags, which 
were, beyond everything, attractive to the school-boys. 

“All my schoolmates ran everywhere, all over the 

| town, to get a sight of the military parades and exhibi- 
tions. I never went to one of them. It struck me then 
as a matter of pain and horror, that it should be neceg- 
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sary that one portion of mankind should be set aside 
to have for their profession the business of destroying 
life.”” 

Mr. 
anecdote, 
the field of battle-—how fear never for a moment, any 
more than cruelty, found lodgment in that heroic breast 
—is it not a wonderful tale? And is it not truly in- 
teresting to trace him up from the boy to the man, and 
find that, even in the thoughtless hours of childhood, 
that sympathy with mankind which governed his whole 
existence should have been found in such a peculiarly 
interesting form?” 


Gladstone, in his address, said in relation to this 
‘““When one considers what Garibaldi was on 
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REBUKED. 

Among well-bred people it is considered a breach of 
good manners to talk or giggle at a concert while a 
vocalist is singing or musicians are playing. Yet at 
almost every concert some persons are found who 
thoughtlessly indifferently annoy both musicians 
and audience with impunity. 


or 


Theodore Thomas, the eminent conductor, has, on 
several occasions, rebuked ill-mannered people by 
stopping the performance and announcing that it 
would not proceed until there was silence in the audi- 
ence. 

Ole Bull, the great violinist, once silenced a Queen, 
who thought that she could talk while he was playing. 
The violinist was to play before a distinguished com- 
pany, among whom was the Queen Dowager of Naples, 
at the Duke of Lucea’s palace. 

After the introduction by the piano had been played, 
a buzz of conversation was kept up, in which the 
Queen took a prominent part. A friend whispered to 
Ole Bull not to but to begin his solo. He, 
however, quietly stood with his violin under his arm, 
in the attitude of waiting. The Duke asked i. he de- 
sired anything. 

“Tam quite ready, your Grace,” answered the self- 
respecting musician, ‘‘but fear to interrupt the con- 
versation. The Queen has probably something of im- 
portance to impart, and | wouid not disturb her.” 

The Duke crossed over to the Queen and whispered 
in her ear. Her Majesty was evidently surprised, for 
she surveyed the independent artist through her eye- 
glass—but the conversation ceased. 

The next morning, an attendant of the Queen met 
Ole Bull on the street, and proposed to present him to 
Her Majesty, as she desired to see him. 


mind it, 


He was intro- 
duced, and the Queen began the conversation by say- 
ing that she supposed they had a great many bears in 
Norway. 

“Yes, your Majesty,” answered the spirited musi- 
cian, ironically, “and I had the good fortune to be 
nursed by one.” 

“But why did you not play last evening?” asked the 
Queen, seeing that she had no ordinary man to deal 
with. 

“I did not wish to disturb your Majesty’s conversa- 
tion.” 


” 


“Oh! I understood that you were offended; but you 
must overcome that sensitiveness. li Neapolitan soci-* 
ety conversation always goes on during music.”’ 

“T should not think of visiting a ci 
where music is considered a mere rec 





y so barbarous, 
iion to lighten 
the tedium of more important occupation, your Majes- 
ty.” 

“But you must come!” continued the Queen, now 
thoroughly interested in the bold Norseman; ‘I sent 
for you to ask you, and I assure you that you shall 
have none but silent listeners, for you deserve them.’ 

Her Majesty became one of the violinist’s most ser- 
viceable friends. 





” 
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FRENCH NEWSPAPER JOKES, 

The French have a reputation for wit and gayety, 
but their newspaper jests are rather flavorless com- 
pared with those found in American papers. In the 
middle of the first page of Figaro, or of Le Voltaire— 
leading daily papers of Paris—jocular paragiaphs ap- 
pear almost every day which are of singular innocence. 
Note the following : 

“Scene at the mayor’s office.—The mayor reads the 
law to a couple applying for marriage. 

“ Mayor—The wife must go with her husband wher- 
ever he goes. 

“The bride—O sir, I beg you will change that for 
me! My husband is the postman!” 

Another paragraph declares that Jean, on going to a 
new place as groom, was advised to be very polite to 
his master. 

** Master—Well, Jean, how are the horses this morn. 
ing? 

“Jean—Very well, thank you, sir. 

Another. At the police court: 

“ Magistrate—Y ou were an ocular witness, I believe? 

** Witness—I should think so indeed! I got a black 
eye! 

“ Magistrate—Vhis lady is your relative, is she not? 

“ Witness—Y es, sir. 

“ Magistrate—Doubtless, a remote relation? 

“*Witness—Very. She lives a hundred and fifty 
leagues from here.” 

Here is another. The height of the rage for antiq- 
uities: To go toa dealer in second-hand objects and 
ask for the ‘Ancient Bed of the Seine.” 

These are really among the best in a collection of 
twenty, not one of which would pass muster in the 
Burlington Hawkeye or the Texas Siftings ! 


How are you?” 


~—+Or—-- 
MORTIFIED. 

A gesture may be the most expressive of opinions. 
A Frenchman will so shrug his shoulders as very em- 
phatically to indicate surprise, or incredulity, or con- 
tempt. When Lord Erskine, the great jury lawyer, 
began his maiden-speech in the House of Commons, 
Pitt sat, with pen and paper in his hand, ready to note 
the arguments of the eloquent lawyer. 

As Erskine proceeded, Pitt wrote a word or two; 
then his attention relaxed, and his careless look 
showed that he thought the orator unworthy of his at- 
tention. At last, with a contemptuous smile, he 
dashed the pen through the paper, and flung them 
both on the floor. 

Erskine, seeing the expression of disdain, faltered. 
He tried to recover himself, but it was a vain struggle. 
He sat down, conscious that he had made a failure, and 
that Pitt’s ungenerous gesture of contempt had de- 
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The celebrated Tho.nas F. Marshall of Kentucky, | 
was ouce subjected to a mortification somewhat simi- | 
lar to that inflicted by Pitt upon Erskine. Marshall 
was once pitted, in an importamt suit before the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, against Henry Clay, for whom 
he had little love but much fear. 

In his speech he attacked with energy and bitterness | 
the positions he supposed Clay would assume in his 
argument. Fancy the feelings of Marshall when Mr. 
Clay in the course of his address to the court did not 
once allude to a single remark that his adversary had 
made! 

“You can hardly imagine,” he subsequently said to | 
a friend, ‘“‘my great mortification when I found that 
the old man finished his splendid speech without even 
noticing a word that I had said.” 

It is wholesome to some people to be let alone. 


| 
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FEAR OF THE DENTIST. 

Ten thousand dentists, whose thriving business at- 
tests the badness of American tecth, meet with amus- 
ing adventures when they encounter who are 
suffering from what Burns calls the ‘‘grim, mischief- 
making chiel” that makes “‘mankind aft dance a reel.” 
A Chicago reporter describes some of these experien- 
ces, as they were reported to him by several dentists 
of that city: 


those 


“We encounter more that is ridiculous in the extrac- 
tion of teeth than in any other branch of the profes- 
sion,” said a dentist. 

“Why, I have had great strong men come into my 
office with the intention of having a tooth extracted, 
and at the sight of the instruments actually turn and 
run,—yes, run, as if the angel of death had suddenly 
appeared before them. 

“On the other hand, I have seen frail-looking little 
women come in, and without a word or look that 
would indicate any timidity, take a scat and undergo 
the operation with scarcely a sign of fear. 

“Men and women of large stature, as a general rule, 
make more fuss than smaller men and women, and | 
women exhibit less fear than men. 

“Some very amusing incidents occur during the prac- 
tice of a dentist. For instance, not long since a prom- 
inent lawyer, being greatly annoyed by an aching 
tooth, decided to have it out; so, mustering up cour- 
age, he went to a well-known dentist and told him he 
required his services. 

“The lawyer took the chair and the dentist got every- 
thing in readiness, when the lawyer spoke up and said, 
‘lam going to faint,’ and he did. 

‘Nevertheless, the tooth was extracted, and the loss 
of blood bringing him to consciousness, the dentist 
asked him if it was a common thing for him to faint, 
and receiving an affirmative answer, said that the fact 
of his fainting had removed the necessity of his ad- 
ministering gas.” 
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THE NEW YOR# HORSE-CARS, 

The street-cars of New York City carry about three 
hundred and fifty thousand persons every day in the 
year, and employ five thousand men and nine thousand 
horses. A car costs about one thousand two hundred 
dollars to build, and if kept in repair, is good for about 
fifteen years’ service. ‘lhe horses are worth from one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars to one hundred and 
ninety dollars, and they are worn out in two years, the 
service required being considered the hardest to which 
they could be subjected. 











The principal line is the Third Avenue, which has 
about ten miles of double track, over which two hun- 
dred and twenty cars are run, carrying about twenty- 
five million eight hundred thousand passengers annu- 
ally. Upwards of one thousand one hundred men and 
two thousand horses are constantly employed. 

Next in magnitude to the Third Avenue is the Eighth 
Avenue line, which has nine miles of double track and 
one hundred and eight cars, which make eight hundred 
trips a day and carry about sixteen million passengers 
annually. 

There are eighteen different lines, the construction 
and equipment of which has cost from three mitlion 
dollars to three hundred thousand dollars. Their gross 
earnings are from one million five hundred thousand 
dollars to one hundred thousand dollars a year. The 
elevated roads have, of course, reduced their profits, 
but not to 80 great an extent as was expected. 
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NOT TO READ. 

The public reading-rooms are not exclusively used 
for reading by the persons attending them, and it is 
curious to notice how full the Boston Public Library 
is on a stormy day, when large numbers of idlers fre- 
quent it for warmth and shelter, and doze over the 
periodicals and books which have no meaning to them. 
On a fine day all these loafers are absent, for they find 
the benches of the Common and the sunny street cor- 
ners preferable to the academic atmosphere of the Li- 
brary. The following anecdote, no doubt, reflects their 
idea of the utility of books: 

In a Paris Library a reader approached the iibrarian 
and said, “Sir, would you be good enough to give me 
a big book?” 

“A big book—the dese ription | is somewhat vague. 
Do you mean .the encyclopaedia?’ 

“Oh! it is of no conse quence so long as it is big.” 

“Of no consequence? Pray what do you want it 
for?” 

“I want it to sit upon. 

, 


The seats you provide are 
too low 


en 
GOATS. 

Goats are so highly valued in England, on account 
of the nutritious and curative properties of the milk 
they yield, that a Goat Society has been organized. 
The Secretary of the society gives some particulars as 
to these animals which may be of interest to some of 
our readers : 


Twelve years ago, he tells us, few goats could be 
found which would give more than a quart of milk a 
day; but now, owing to the care which has been ex- 
pended upon their breeding, specimens are produced 
which will yield three or even se times that quantity. 

Such animals command prices ranging between five 
and ten pounds; and when once acquired, are found 
so valuable that they are not readily parted with. 

He asserts—and his conclusions are based upon many 
years’ experience—that goats in this country do best 
when housed both day and night during the autumn 
and winter seasons. 

The quality of the milk is in no way affected by such 
confinement; and if properly tended, the stall-fed ani- 
mal will yield a far better return than one not having 
the benefits of shelter and warmth. 


—_—— --+o+-——__—_. 
A SOFT ANSWER. 
The London Punch gives the following illustration 
of the “soft answer” which turns away wrath: 


Stout Lady Passenger (wincing; he had trod on her 
best corn)—Phew! clumsy—— 

Polite Old Gent—Very sorry, my dear madam, but 
if you had a foot large enough to be seen, such an ac- 





prived him of his nerve. 








cident couldn't occur! 


S COMPANION. 


Its highly concentrated curative power makes Ayer's | 
Sarsaparilla the best and cheapest blood puritier known, 
a 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proved itself a valuable 
remedy for dyspepsia and indigestion. {Adv, 

~~ 

Free to Housekeepers,.—A 32-page pamphlet, con- 
taining valuable information every housekeeper should 
possess, mailed free. J. A. WriGcuTt & Co., Keene, N. H. 

> 
Horsford’s Acid inane 





S. 8. PARKER, Wellington, D., “While crossing 


sengers who were 


Lake Erie, I gave it to some pa sea- | 
sick, and it gave immediate relief.” {Ade. 


> 
Halford Sauce the most perfect relish of the day. 
\ CURED, on a new 


ASTH MA stay cure © Enquiries answered, 


__._ wee HAROLD HAYEs, M. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 
HOUGHTO SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
Advantages unsurpassed, For Ke- | 
cord or cata vlogue address - BENEDIC T, Clinton, N. Y. | 


‘Learn TEL EGRAPHY here and we 


YOUNG MEN will give you a situation, Cireu- 


lars free. VALENTINE BROs.,, Janesv ille, Wis. 
YALE L LAW SCHOOL Instructors, LL.B 
s. Fall term opens Sept. 2 nth, 


ars. 
Prof.Wayland, New Haven, Cte 


"THE PRTERSTLA ACADEMY 


OF MUSIC, ELOCUTION AND LANGUAGE, 
281 Columbus Avenue, Boston. Circulars free. 
All branches of music taught. (Me ntion this paper. ] 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y 
Fits for any College or Government Acade my. 
U.S. Officer detailed b 1c ret tary of War, Comny ant. | 
Spr ingtield Cadet Rif ifled cannon. uspi- 
rants for college-adinit ance ‘receive full pr reparation for 
besiness and social relations, Address the PRESIDENT, 
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SCHOOL: 


Boys and girls and where | 
having Books 


School no 
longer wanted can ex 
change the same for desirable 
books of general KS: Eee ‘saad 
list of what you have 


ANDERSON, 
sade St., 


NEW YORK. WANTED 
DON'T DRINK DIRTY WATER. tur\Gaie; 


is the best, cheapest, most perfect and practical a 
see Filtering material, animal, charcoal ee sponge 
Vill fitany faucet. Price, 50 cents: mailec | 
STODDARD LOCK CO., 104 Reade St., New York € ity. | 
& CO., | 
| 


JOHN R 















Ww. H. CHENEY 
Souty Manchester, Conn., 
Retail Dealers in 


Cheney Brothers American Silks 


MANUFACTURIYRS’ PRICES 
Samples | sent by Diet on application, _ 


CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE. 
LADIES! m s all the rage to make TIDIES and 


sAMBREQUINS With terine and ribbon, 
OUR NEW een” OF CROCHET AND KNITTED LACE 
contains a number of beautiful Patterns tor this work, 
with Directions for Making; also, Patterns for Thread 
Edgings, ete. Price, ote. 6 for $1.00. We take oO, 
stamps. 





» INGALLS, LYNN, MASS, 


DR. SWETT'S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys, For 
home use, packages to make 5 gallons, by mail, 25 cents, 
and two 3c. stamps for postage; 4 packages, $1, prepaid. 
Composed of Sarsaparil ay Lite of Man, Juniper, Winter- 
green, Dandelion, &e. repared at N. E. Botanic De- 
pot, 245 Washington Btineat: Soston, 


GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BO DTOwW. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 

None genuine without the 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade 


For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the U nited St ‘tates. 














famous 
Mark. 








TRADE MARK 








ADV 1c E TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

On the appearance of the first symptoms—as general 
debility, loss of appetite, pallor, chilly sensations, fol- 
lowed ny night-sweats and ¢ ough—prompt measures for 
relief should be taken. Consumptien is scrofulous dis- | 
ease of the lungs :—therefore use the great anti-se rofula, | 
or blood purifier and st ngth- -restorer,—Dr, Pierce's 
“Golden Medical Discovery Superior to Cod Liver 
Oil as a nutritive, and unsu ed as a pectoral, For 
weak lungs, spitting of blood nd kindred affections, it 
has no equal, Sold by druggists the world over. For | 
Dr. Pierce’s pamphlet on Consumption, send two stamps 

DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, | 


to WorL 
LOUIS K. oe 


Buffalo, N. 
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Publishers of the Youth's Companion. 








| Which traverses the 


| C2" ITS MERITS 


sure the new style will more than give satisfaction, 


stem-winding, and lias a knurled edge, 
every 


leased with it: 
cost $50.00. 


Gents—On the fourth of July, 


that it keeps splendid time 
months, and has given entire satisfaction in every re spect. 












The Only machine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen 
nial Exhibition, was awarde od the two last Gold 


Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
Only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 


MINARDH HARDE R, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., »N. Y 


rate. In The Devil’s Lake, 


320 TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 


And Mouse River Country 
North 


North AGRES wuces 


United States 
Sectional Jt and full ae 
FREE, td H, © 





[VICTORIES fs 
fasivnann 








Land Office at 
Grand Forks, Dt 


FREE 


Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 


For Infants and Invalids. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS 
GRATIS. 





Ass’t Gen * Pass. Awe St. pps Ne 
a and Manitoba R.R., St. Paul, Minn, 


ADDRESS 


Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 


TRADE MARK. 86 Hi udson St., N.Y. P.O. Box 3773. 


THE BEST HOMES 
For 10 Million People are in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND OREGON, 


Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


Great Wheat-raising Belt of 


MILK-MAID BRAND. } 








America, 
THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 
A MILLION ACR of the 







best agricultural, min- 


eral, torest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
ment. 
20 Milli 
$4 per 





ion acres of Gove rnment lands open to set- 


tlers FREE, 


For ee and pamphlets address and mention the 
COMPANION 


CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner N. P. R. R., St. Paul, Minn, 











A Medicine tas a Woman. Invented by a Cie. 
repared by a Woman. 


Grune for : 4beu TPE 
la EE LLuw 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 80 
common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

w- It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organie functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and carly summer time. 

8” Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. #2 
Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and age among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its s > unprecedented, 
2P UP THE SALE. .#4% 
[t removes faininess, - ululency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves Weakness of the stomach, 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all cire mmetance Ss act in 





Ze 





a my with the laws that govern the syster 
| or the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
| C empoun is unsurpassed, 


LYDIA E. 





PINKHA STABLE COM- 
red a > Western Avenue, 
$1, Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 

lls, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 

ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs, Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphiet. 

Enclose stamp. Address above. Mention this paper, 


without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
LIV ley. cure constipation, biliousness 
and torpidity “the liver, 25 cents per box. 

G2?” Sold by all Druggists. 29 
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SOLDIERS’ CLAIMS. 


Original, Increase, and Restoration Pension, 
inty and back pay, for removal charges of desertion, and 
ue of lost horses, prosecuted for legal fees 


— K, GILLSON, aaenge and ind Washington, 


COMPANION WATERBURY WATCH. 


ion of parents to our new Companion Waterbury 
nly a reliable and beautiful watch, but it isdurable. Hav- 
of these watches, we feel safe in saying that they give bef- 
Swiss watches costing $10.00. The watch we here offer is 


an improvement over the old model, and is made exclusively for the YouTI’s 


¢ old-style watches have given great satisfaction, we are 
The works ot this 
which is beautifully chased, It is 
We warrant 


in a nickel silver case, 


one to be a perfect-running watch, 
SAN DIEGO, TEXAS, June 6th, 1885, 


PERRY MASON & Co,: 


ceived my Waterbury Watch, and I must say that I am 
ly and agreeably surprised. I never expected to receive 
uch a watch when I sent for one. I am much more than 
in fact I cannot express myself as I should 
I have it on now, and it is running as ‘only a first-class 
ican. I prize it already as I would if I had one that Wou'd 
HAYES Dix. 


CADIZ, OHIO, June 19th, 1883 





ry MASON & Co.,;: 

188i, I received from you a 
this opportunity to let you know 
has not varied five minutes in three 


rbury Watch. take 





Yours truly JOuN T. 


THIS WATCH 


TIMMONS. 


will give perfect satisfaction to all persons who wish a reliable 


1atalow price. We offer the watch for sale, including 


the chain and satin-tined case, for only 3.50, and 25 cents for 
postage and registry fee. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































For the Companion. 
RECOMPENSE., 
I knew a singer, strong, and true, and brave, 
Who as he passed along his quiet way, 
To every one who crossed the pathway, gave 
With kindly smile the comfort of his lay. 


He sang gay ballads at the bridal feast, 

He chanted psalms beside the funeral bier, 
Or cradling in his mighty arms the least 

Of little children, hushed its trembling fear. 


He died one day, and on the frozen face 

The same sweet smile hung ’round the tender lips: 
But no one came to view him in his place, 

And no one mourned his young life’s sad eclipse. 


“He nothing did but sing!” said men of trade. 
Dust lies upon his garments,” quoth the priest. 
While little children laughed and sang and played, 
Nor plucked a bloom for him whose songs had 
ceased. 








Man maketh wealth himself, and s 
iod gives alone to souls set far apa 

The echo of His voice to fill the day, 
And lull in slumber many a restless heart. 


and play; 
rt 





Therefore, to human ken that gift seems small:— 
“Tis but a singer fallen by the way!” 

Yet his the joy to hear a higher call 
Than we who blindly walk, and judge, and pray. 





Then gather up his flowers of song, and weave 
wreath immortal from their radiant light 
Upon the gentl>, resting heart to leave, 
A heart which in God's palm is held to-night. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 
——+or 


For the Companion. 
THE YOUNG CHAPLAIN. 
One night in 1825, a clergyman was taking tea 
with John C, Calhoun, then Secretary of War. 
Suddenly, Mr. Calhoun said to his guest,— 





“Will you accept the place of Chaplain and Pro- 
fessor of Ethics at West Point? If you will, I will 
appoint you at once.” | 

The clergyman was Charles P. Mellvaine, then 
but twenty-live years of age, and subsequently | 
known as the Bishop of Chio. He accepted the | 
appointment, because West Point then had an un- | 
savory reputation. There 
among officers and cadets. | 


not a Christian 
Many of them were 
skeptics, and the others were coolly indifferent to 
religion. 

He was received as gentlemen receive a gentle- 
man. 


was 


But no one showed the least sympathy 


with him as a clergyman. For months his preach- 
ing seemed as words spoken in the air. His first 
encouragement was an offensive expression. 

Ile was walking home from church one Sunday, 
a few feet in advance of several junior officers. 
“The chaplain’s preaching is getting hotter and 
hotter,” he heard one of them say. 





In a few days, he received another bit of encour- 
agement. He was dining with a company at the 
house of an officer. A licutenant, a scoffer, hurled 
a bitter sneer at clergymen. ‘The chaplain left 
the table. 

The officers threatened to send the lieutenant to 
“Coventry,” if he did not apologize. He called 
and asked the chaplain’s pardon. 

Another officer took offence at one of the chap- 
lain’s sermons, and wrote him a bold avowal of 
skeptical opinions. 

The chaplain, seeing in these evidence that the 
chronic indifference was giving way to opposition, 
persevered. But opposition was all the encourage- 
ment he received, during the year. 

Not a cadet had visited him or even sought his | 
acquaintance. But one Saturday, the only day on 
which the cadets were allowed to visit an officer, 
without special permission, one of the most popu- 
lar of the cadets knocked at the chaplain’s door. 
He wished to begin a Christian life, then and there, | 
and asked for counsel. 





In a day or two, another cadet called on a simi- 
lar errand; then another, and another. Then sev- 
eral officers came. <A meeting for prayer was ap- 
pointed, twice a week. It was the first public 
prayer-meeting held at West Point. 

Officers and cadets crowded in, though all who 
came professed thereby to begin a religious life. 
At first, it required as much courage to enter that 
room as to lead a forlorn hope. 


One of the cadets was Leonidas Polk, afterwards 
Bishop of Tennessee. Intelligent, high-toned, and 
commanding in person, he was the conspicuous 
cadet. Seeing that it was his duty to make a pub- 
lic profession of his faith in Christ, he asked for | 
baptism. } 

After baptizing him, the chaplain made a brief 
address, closing with a charge to be faithful. 
responded Polk, in a voice that rang 
through the chapel. The “Amen” was from the 
heart. Immediately the baptized cadet became a 
missionary to his comrades. 

A solemnity pervaded the Academy during the 
two remaining years that the devoted clergyman 
served as chaplain. 
tian men. Several of them, leaving the army, 
were promoted to the ministry. Many of those 
who entered the army rose to eminence. They 
adorned their profession and the Christian religion. 

This era in West Point was created, through the 
divine aid, by a young man who simply did his 
duty, patiently, and left the result with God. | 


”” 


** Amen 


Half the corps became Chris- 


+O 


How Tuey Say It.—Indirectness and prevari- 
cation become regular arts of intercourse in “high 
civilization,” but society, even among half-savages, 





| after him 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








JULY 12, 1883. 








seems to breed them as a polite necessity. The lie | the flames from extending to the wood-work of the 


of “civil refusal,” for instance, has its version 
among the Esquimaux, which serves their pur- 
pose quite as well as “not at home” serves fash- 
ionable pale-faces. 

Any Esquimau asked to undertake a journey, 
or perform a labor he does not like, does not de- 
clare that he is not at home, but he has a precisely 
similar formality adapted to his own circumstan- 
ces. 

He does not like to tell the stranger proposing 
to him that he does not wish to go, or that the pay 
is not sufficient, or, in short, that he will not go; 
but he says, “I have no boots.” 

This is not to be accepted as a hint that a pair 
of boots would be an acceptable present; it is 
merely a polite refusal, and in strict politeness 
must be accepted as unhesitatingly as our own 
‘‘Not at home.” 





THE PRINCE’S ESCAPE. 

Among the prominent men of the Nihilists is Prince 
Krapotkine, a refugee, whose revolutionary acts have 
exiled him from Russia. He belongs to the highest 
Russian aristocracy, and is the author of several works 
highly appreciated by scientific men. 

While he was chamberlain to the late Empress of 
Russia, he became an Internationalist, and advocated 
the anarchical ideas of the extreme Socialists. A se- 
ries in socialism and revolution, 
which he delivered to workmen, led to his arrest. The 
Russian Court was amazed that such a high personage 
should be connected with the revolutionary party. 

The Prince was imprisoned in the fortress of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, whence escape seemed impossible. 
But he did escape, after three years’ confinement. The 
plan of the escape, a masterpiece of accurate calcula- 
tion and resolution, and drawn up by bimself, he once 
described to a group of friends. He said: 


of secret lectures 


The prison having undermined my health, I was 
transferred to the St. Nicholas Hospital. In a few 
months it was re-established, but I did everything to 
hide the fact. 

I walked with the step of a dying man and spoke 
with a low voice. My object was to prolong my stay 
in the bospital, where the surveillance was less strict 
than in the fortress, as | learned that an attempt was 
being organized to effect my escape. 

‘The doctor ordered me daily exercise. At one o’clock 
I was taken into the large court-yard of the hospital. 
A sentinel, musket in hand, was always by my side. 

The gate was then open, for the supplies of wood for 
the winter were being taken in. No sentinel was 
placed at the gate. 

I walked up and down at the bottom of the court- 
yard, exactly opposite the gate. The sentinel was al. 
ways near, between me and the gate. As my slow 
walking wearied him, he followed a line parallel to 
mine, but five paces nearer the gate. He thus mac 
his walk ten paces longer than mine, for at each e 
tremity of his line he was always at the same distance 
from the gate as I was at the extremity of my line. 

I thought that if we bcth began to run, the soldier, 
by a natural instinct, wo ild try to seize me as quickly 
us possible, and would therefore rush upon me, instead 
of running directly to tle gate to cut off my retreat. 

He would thus describe two sides of the triangle, of 
which I should describe the third alone. | might hope, 














| theretore, to reach the gate before the sentivel, run 


ning at the same speed. A 

I arranged through friends that a vehicle should 
await me, on a given day, at the gate, and a friend 
should post himself there to assist me in getting in 
quickly. 

The invalid’s dressing-gown, which I wore in the 
hospital, was so large and long, that in walking I was 
obliged to carry my train upon my arm. To run in 
such a garb was impossible. 

It must be thrown off, and this must be done with 
the rapidity of lightning. I practised this in my cell. 

The selection of the moment was the greatest diffi- 
culty. This depended upon the condition of the nar- 
row, winding street, through which we had to pass. A 
string of wood carts, passing soldiers, or a mounted 
cossack might upset the attempt. 

Sentinels were placed to watch the streets: A friend 
hired a room on the third story directly opposite the 
hospital. From the window could be seen the senti- 
nels and the court-yard. The signal that all was clear 
was to be given by the playing of a violin, and the 
music would cease when anything unfavorable oc- 
curred. 

I went to take my exercise. No sooner had I entered 
the court-yard than I heard the violin. The music 
lasted for five minutes and then ceased. Two minutes 
afterwards some carts with wood entered the court- 
yard. The violin began again. 

I looked at the sentinel; he was walking along his 
line, some five paces distant, between me and the gate. 
‘*“Now or never,” I said to myself. I seized my dress- 
ing-gown—the violin ceased. I felt as if I should drop. 
A moment after the music began again; a patrol had 
pass 

I threw off my dressing-gown and was off like an 
arrow. The sentinel, with a howl, rushed at me in- 


| stead of running straight to the gate. 


On reaching the gate I saw a vehicle. <A friend, 
dressed as an officer, thrust me in the carriage, which 
went off like a flash of lightning. 

At the hospital there was an uproar. The officer of 
the guard tore his hair, exclaiming, “1 am ruined! Run 

My friend who had played the violin descended into 
the street and asked the officer what had happened. 
The frenzied officer lost time in replying to him. 

An old woman said, ‘They will go a roundabout 
way and then make straight for the Nevski. Take out 
the horses from these omnibuses at the gate and cut off 
their escape.” 

This was exactly the course we were taking, but the 
terrible advice of the old crone was not followed. 


+o 
RULES IN CASE OF FIRE. 

Our actions in sudden danger are apt to be mostly 
illustrations of “how not to do it.” It is only calm 
good-sense that gets away whole and sound in such 
emergencies, while fright turns somersaults and steps 
on its own head. 


- 


The experience of others has given 
us rules for the best procedure when we find ourselves 
in a “‘house-afire;” and a knowledge of these before- 
hand will be of great use to us, if we can only keep 
our wits about us when the time comes: 


In case of either a chimney or a room catching fire, 
the first thing to be thought of is to exclude all draughts, 
for it is certain that the slightest current of air will in- 
crease the force of the fire. 

All the doors and windows should be shut at once, 
and if the chimney be on fire, a wet blanket should be 
immediately fastened to the top of the mantel-piece, 
80 as to exclude all draughts from the opening of the 
chimney, and entirely cover the grate, shutting the 
trap first if possible. 

This will, in most cases, make the fire go out of it- 
self. You may throw into the grate a few handfuls of 
salt. Water should never be thrown down from above, 
as it spoils the carpet and furniture unnecessarily. 

If the window or bed-curtains catch fire, beat them 
with the thickest woollen garment you can lay your 
hands upon. 








Window-curtains can in most cases be | 
torn down with a violent jerk, and this will prevent | clear blue eye, he fancied he saw there reciprocation 


windows. In escaping from a burning house or room, 
remember that the air nearest the floor is clearer than 
any, and go on your hands and knees at once. 

A wet cloth tied over the mouth and nose keeps out 
the smoke, will help the ®reathing, and prevent suffo- 
cation if too much oppressed. 

A wet blanket, or even a dry one speedily used, will 
extinguish many a small conflagration—such, for in- 
stance, as of an upset lamp, by excluding the air, and 
will be far more efficacious than water thrown for that 
purpose ; its use also prevents damage to furniture. 

When an alarm of fire is given, if in bed, wrap your- 
self in a blanket, which will form the best protection 
for you from the chance of ignition, and endeavor to 
remember the different exits fiom the house—where 
they are and how to reach them; if you cannot attain 
to any of them, try to get toa front room as near the 
ground as possible.—Leisure Hours. 


+o -—_———_ 
For the Companion. 


“THY ROD AND THY STAFF.” 


Erstwhile I looked across the Valley’s border, 
Where lie Death’s shadows desolate and drear, 

And held strange parley with its ghostly warder, 
While one I loved to his domain drew near. 


I trembled, in Life’s twilight, as I pleaded, 
That he would spare the idol of my heart: 

That as my stay and staff my boy was needed, 
And my half-wearied feet should first depart. 





The warder of the vale in voice grew tender, 

As my wild prayer he answered with a sigh; 

“°Twas his—obedience to his Lord to render, 
And the belovéd lad’s—not mine—to die!” 


On the drear margin of that valley’s darkness, 
I felt amazed, my terror fainter Ww; 

And a soft veil fell o’er the warder’s starkness, 
As, in his arms, I saw my darling go. 








For the dread shape, less drear, had softly spoken, 
Or, somehow, to my trancéd sense had come, 
Across the shadowy edge, a blessed token, 
That he I’d loved and lost was taken home. 
“Thy ‘stay and staff’ of which Death has bereft thee, 
Were but ill chosen for thy coming stress; 
And in their stead my rod and staff I’ve left thee, 
For comfor: when thy feet the dark paths press.” 
And now, I humbly say, or sing, with David, 
“Though L w-lk through the Valley of Death’s shade, 
From all its evils and its perils sav 
Since God is with me—I am unafraid!” 
WILLIAM C, RICHARDS. 


ser - 
SHE HELD THE FORT. 

There were brave girls among the early French colo- 
nists of Canada. One striking instance is related of a 
mere child defending a fort seven days against assault- 
ing savages. In Edward Egyleston’s recent historic 
series the story is told as follows: “One October 
morning in 1692, the inhabitants of Verchéres, a settle- 
ment twenty miles below Montreal, were in the field at 
work. ‘There were but two soldiers within the fort. 
The commander and his wife were absent. Their 
daughter Madeleine, a girl of fourteen, stood on the 
landing with a bired man, when she heard firing. 


***Run, mademoiselle! run!” cried the man. ‘Here 
come the Lroquois!’ 

**Looking round, the girl saw the Indians near at hand. 
She ran for the fort, and the Indians, seeing they could 
not catch her, fired ather. Their bullets whistled round 
her, and ‘made the time seem very long,’ as she after- 
wards sald. 

“As soon as she neared the fort, she cried out, ‘To 
arms! to arms!’ hoping that she would get assistance. 
But the two soldiers were so frightened that they had 
hidden in the block-house. 

‘When Madeleine reached the gate of the fort, she 
found two women there crying for their husbands, 
who were in the fields and had just been killed. Mad 
eleine forced them in, and shut the gate. She instantly 
went to examine the defences of the fort, and found 
that some of the palisades had fallen down, leaving 
holes through which the enemy could easily enter. 

“She got what help she could and set them up. Then 
the little commander repaired to the block-house, 
where she found the brave garrison of two, one mat 
hiding in a corner, and the other with a lighted match 
in his hand. 

“What are yon going to do with that match?’ said 
Madeleine. 

“«*Light the powder, and blow us all up,’ answered 
the soldier. 

***You are a miserable coward!’ said the girl. 
out of this place!’ 

“People are always likely to obey, in time of panic, 
the one person who shows resolution and coolness. 
The soldier did as Madeleine bade him. She then flung 
aside ber bonnet, put on a hat, and took a gun. 

“Her whole ‘force’ consisted of the above-mentioned 
soldiers, her two little brothers, aged ten and twelve, 
and an old man of eighty—and some women and chil- 
dren, who did nothing but set up a continual scream 
ing, as soon as ihe firing commenced. 

«Let us fight to the death,’ said brave Madeleine 
to her little brothers, who seem to have possessed no 
small share of her own courage. ‘We are fighting for 
our country and our religion. Remember our father 
has taught you that gentlemen are born to shed their 
blood for the service of God and the king.’ 

“Madeleine now placed her brothers and the soldiers 
at the loop-holes, where they fired at the Indians lurk- 
ing and dodging about outside. The savages did not 
know how large the garrison was, and therefore hesi- 
tated to attack the fort; and numbers of them fell be- 
fore the well-directed shots of the soldiers. 

“The girl-commander succeeded, after a while, in 
stopping the screaming of the women and children, for 
she was determined that the enemy should perceive no 
sign of fear or weakness; she flew from bastion to 
bastion to see that every defender was doing his duty ; 
she caused a cannon to be fired from time to time, 
partly to intimidate the savages, and partly in hope 
that the noise might convey intelligence of the situa- 
tion, and bring them help. 

“Thus the fight went on, day after day, and night 
after night, the heroic girl keeping up her vigilant ex- 
ertions so constantly that it was forty-eight hours be- 
fore she caught a wink of sleep. 

“For a whole week Madeleine held the fort, with no 
favoring circumstances but the stormy weather, which 
prevented the Indians from setting tire to her wooden 
defences. At the end of that time reinforcements came 
down the river and ‘raised the siege.’”’ 
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WASTED HIS SWEETNESS, 

Attractive -looking young girls who are sensible 
enough to dislike volunteer admiration from strangers, 
must sometimes be tempted to wish themselves deaf 
and dumb. Such an infirmity proved an eftectual pro- 
tection in one instance not long ago. A daily reporter 
picked up the story, and tells it as follows: 


The train sped over the track at the rate of forty 
miles an hour, but somehow each hour had sixty min- 
utes in it, just as usual, and time hung heavy. He was 
a Harvard student, bound for Boston on the Old Colony 
Railroad. 

Presently, at one of the way-stations, a pretty young 
lady entered the car and sat down near the student. 
He was wide-awake at once, and devoted all his ener- 
gies to engaging the attention of the faér one. 

First he pushed the blind up and down noisily in or- 
der to attract her attention. Thinking he had secured 
this, he opened a morning paper, and, reclining grace- 
fully, pretended to read. fn reality, he stared steadily 
at the pretty girl, and whenever she chanced to raise 
her eyes she found the student looking at her. 

Their eyes met; she blushed slightly and turned 
nervously in her seat, but in the limpid depths of her 








of his own interest. With increasing confidence, his 
attitude became more languishing, and when the train 
reached Boston he considered bis conquest assured. 

But in the meantime some of the passengers in the 
car had noticed the student’s movements, and one of 
them who knew the young lady, passed around the 
word that fun was coming. So when the passengers 
stepped upon the platform, the student had a large and 
interested audience watching him. Stepping elegantly 
up to the pretty girl, he said, briskly,— 

“TI beg pardon, but I am sure we must have met be- 
fore. Did I not have the pleasure of seeing you at 
Jydge Smith’s reception last week? May I assist you 
with the bundle? Fine day, is it not?” 

But the maiden walked demurely on, not so much as 
blushing or turning her head. Taken somewhat by 
surprise, the would-be “‘lady-killer” hesitated, stam- 
mered, but continued, “I thought possibly you might 
remember my face; I am sure I have seen you before. 
We hada very enjoyable time at the ball last eve, 
didn’t we?” 

As the young woman took no notice of this, he 
boldly stepped in front of her, and, raising his hat, be- 
gan, “I beg your pardon, miss’”—but he stopped sud. 
denly; she was looking pityingly at him, and making 
signs to him in the deaf-and-dumb alphabet. 

“Confound it! If that isn’t another piece of Harvard 
luck!” he gasped, and ran for a horse-car. The story 
leaked out, and now you can tell that student by the 
expression that steals over his face when auy one hap- 
pens to twist his fingers or move his hand in an unus- 
ual way.—Boston Globe. 

aisle 
MISTAKEN, 

There are few droller situations to make comedy of 
than a plain, well-meaning rustic, bewildered among 
city dry-goods and trying to pick out something for 
the ‘‘wimmen-folks.””. An undertaker tells, in the 
Cleveland Herald, of an unfortunate man whose per- 
plexity evidently commenced before he reached the 
dry-goods store, and misled him sadly. “He was a 
farmer,”’ says the undertaker, “from Lake County. He 
came into my shop before I had placed my stock of 
coffins in the front room, and when my shrouds were 
hanging in neat cases. Well, he looked at several of 
the shrouds, and finally he chose one and took it home 
with him, saying it was for his wife. 








“TI condoled with him, and though he seemed mysti- 
fied by my talk of grief, he paid for the shroud and 
carried it off. 

“Two or three days after, he came back with a middle- 
aged lady. The woman was in a great rage, while he 
was much downcast. He called me aside, and in a 
whisper asked what the garment was I had sold him. 
Well, sir, I began to see what was the matter, but I 
kept a straight face and whispered back, ‘A shroud. I 
thought, sir, ye see, that you bad lost a wife.’ 

‘“‘He grew more downcast than ever, and pointing to 
the lady who was in the front of the store, said,— 

“<*That’s my wife. Don’t look as though she was 
dead, do she?’ 

“Well, sir, I thought I should die from trying to 
keep back a laugh. Then he whispered to me, ‘When 
I got home to my good woman, I unfolded the thing 
before her. She screamed right out, and said,— 

‘Samuel, what are you a-thinkin’ about? I don’t 
want to be buried just yet. Ye needn’t think ye are 
goin’ to get rid of me that easy.’ Then she commenced 
cryin’ and cuttin’ up, so that I felt all out of sorts. 

“**Finally I told her that I thought it was a pretty 
dress. Then she went off again, but finally she came 
to, and she gave me a good tongue-lashing. Finally, 
to quiet her, I promised to bring her in and get two 
pretty dresses for her, and here Iam. Now, won’t 
you give me back the money and take back your 
shroud ?’ 

“Of course I will,’ said I. 
person in distress.’ 

“Well, I gave him his money, and the next time I 
saw him he said his wife had never gotten over the 
idea that he wanted to get rid of her.” 

TIM’S KIT. 

True affection and human feeling are the same dia- 
mond when seen in the rough as when displayed in 
polished form. No refinement could add any pathos 
to this picture of artless sorrow and sympathy: 


‘Anything to oblige a 


It surprised the bootblacks and newsboys around 
the post-oflice the other day to see ‘‘Limpy Tim” come 
among them in a quiet way, and hear him say,— 

‘Boys, I want to sell my kit. Here’s two brushes, a 
hull box of blacking, a good stout box, and the outfit 
goes for two shillin’s.” 

“Goin’ away, Tim?” queried one. 

“Not ’zactly, boys, but I want a quarter bad just 
now.” 

“Goin’ on a ’scursion?’’ queried another. 

“No; but I must have a quarter,” he answered. 

One of the lads passed over the change and took the 
kit, and Tim walked straight io the counting-room of 
a daily paper, put down his money, and said,— 

“T guess I kin write it if you will give me a pencil.” 

With slow-moving fingers he wrote a death notice. 
It went into the paper almost as he wrote it, as follows : 
“Died—Ted—of scarlet-fever; aiged three yere. Fu- 
neral to-morrow, gon up to Hevin; left one brother.” 

“*Was it your brother?” asked the cashier. 

Tim tried to brace up, but he couldn’t. The big tears 
came up, his chin quivered, and he pointed to the no- 
tice on the counter and gasped,— 

“I—I had to sell my kit to do it, b—but he had his 
arms aroun’ my neck when he d—died.” 

He hurried away home, but the news went to the 
boys, and they gathered in a group and talked. Tim 
had not been home an hour before a bare-footed boy 
left the kit on the door-step, and in the box was a bou- 
quet of flowers which had been purchased in the mar- 
ket by pennies contributed by the crowd of ragged, 
but big-hearted, urchins. Did God ever make a heart 
which would not respond if the right chord was 
touched ?—Free- Press. 
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en 
IRVING AT WORK. 

Where there is genins behind literary work there is 
generally an “inspiration” that at times makes the work 
easy, whether it be poetry or prose. Washington Irv- 
ing (whose one bundredth virthday was celebrated the 
3d of last April at Tarrytown) was a very facile writer, 
his periods shaping themselves instantly in his mind 
while he held his pen. But at the same time he was 
no example to those who think that genius, or a knack 
of easy composition, can supply the place of industry. 


Charles Lanman’s “Haphazard Personalities” con- 
tains an interesting chapter of reminiscences of Irving 
from which the following paragraph is taken: 

When questioned as to his manner of writing, Mr. 
Irving gave me the following particulars: He usually 
wrote with great rapidity. Some of the most popular 
passages in his books were written with the utmost 
ease, and the more uninteresting ones were those which 
had cost him the most trouble. 

At one time he bad to labor very hard to bring up 
one part of an essay to the level of another. He never 
allowed a thing to go tothe press, however, without 
writing it or overlooking it a second time; he was al- 
ways careful about that. 

Several of the papers in the “Sketch Book” were 
written before breakfast; one he remembered especial- 
ly—“*The Wife.” 

At one time, when in England, Thomas Moore called 


| upon him when deeply engaged in writing a story, and 


as the poet saw page after page of Mr. Irving’s manu- 
script thrown aside, he stepped quietly into the room 
and did not speak a word until the task was ended, 
when he said he thought it a pity to disturb a man un- 
der such circumstances. The first things he ever print- 
ed were school compositions. 
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For the Companion. 
A MERRY LITTLE GENTLEMAN, 


When the cherries ripen red, 
Always there will be 

A merry little gentleman 
Come to visit me! 

A merry little gentleman 
I am sure to see, 

With his merry little wife 
And his babies three. 


This merry little gentleman, 
It must be confessed, 

Both Sunday-days and Monday-days 
Dresses in his best. 

Wears a coat of russet-brown 
And a crimson vest 

(Maybe stained with cherry-juice 
Dropped upon his breast). 


My merry little gentleman 
Doesn’t think it wrong 

To dine up in the cherry-trees 
That to me belong; 

If, with wife and babies three, 
Helping him along, 

He shall pay me for his feast 
With a merry song. 





—+>_____——_— 
For the Companion, 
ABOUT TOMMY. 

Daffy’s mother had gone to the sewing-circle, 
taking the baby with her; and Daffy’s father had 
gone to the village, taking Ben with him. So Daffy 
was left alone with Tommy to keep house. 

“Don’t go away, Daffy,” her mother had said; 
“keep good watch of Tommy, won’t you? And 
don’t forget to put the kettle over at five o’clock.” 

‘“No’m,” Daffy had answered, proudly. “I'll 
see to everything.” 

When they were all gone, she brought her patch- 
work to the front stoop and sat sewing in the 
warm sunshine for a very long time, it seemed to 
her. Everything was so still. 

To be sure, there were the wild bees humming 
over the lilacs and a red-breast was singing sleep- 
ily in the maple, and Tommy was building a little 
wall of pebbles on the lower step, busy as any 
bee himself. 

But the robins sang and the bees hummed every 
day; and Tommy could not be expected to be 
much company for a girl who could sew over-and- 
over as neatly as almost anybody. 

So Daffy was beginning to feel very lonely, 
when the gate squeaked open and there came Win- 
nie Silver in a spick-and-span new dress, with a 
bunch of Johnny-jump-ups at her belt. 

“I’m after you, Daffy,” said she. ‘We're all 
going down in the pasture to find violets and cow- 
slips; and then we’re going to have a picnic on the 
big rock—you and I and Patsy and Nell.” 

“Oh, but I can’t,” said Daffy, with a pout. “I’ve 
got to take care of Tommy.” 

“Let Tommy go, too,” said Winnie. “He won’t 
be much trouble maybe. Will you, Tommy ?” 

“No,” said Tommy, tumbling some pebbies out 
of his apron. “I will.” 

“Just hear him!” laughed Daffy. 
got to put the tea-kettle on at five.” 

“We have, too,” said Winnie. 

So, after a little more urging, Daffy washed and 
curled Tommy, and she tied her braid with a 
fresh ribbon and put on her black silk apron in 
honor of everything. 

Then she brought some ginger cookies and a 
piece of jelly roll to help out the picnic; and away 
they went with Tommy between them. 

It was very pleasant picking cowslips and vio- 
lets and star-flowers, with the yellow sunshine and 
the singing birds all about them, and the little 
brook chattering over its pebbly bed not far away. 

But somehow there was a little cloud in Daffy’s 
sky. She knew in her heart she wasn’t doing right. 

By-and-by something happened. 

Winnie spied a bank of cowslips across the 
brook, ever so much nicer, of course, than those 
within reach. 

‘The water isn’t up to my boot-tops,” said she. 
“We can wade right over, easy as anything.” 

“T can’t,” said Tommy, getting ready to cry. 

“Let’s make a chair and carry him across,” said 
Patsy. Soshe and Daffy wove their hands into 
a seat, and Winnie lifted Tommy up on it. 

But oh! before they were safely over, Daffy 
slipped and down came Tommy—chair and all— 
with a splash and splatter into the water. 

It wasn’t deep, and nobody was hurt; but Tom- 
my was frightened and wet, and he began to cry 
in earnest. 

And Daffy got cross and slapped him, which 
only made matters a great deal worse. 

“Say we put him over by the big rock to dry in 
the sun,” suggested peace-loving Nell; ‘and give 
him a cooky.” 

“Two of ’em,” said Tommy, brightening up. 

So they left him on the sunny side of the great 


“But I’ve 





| But when they came back to the big rock Tom- | her tear-stained face in her mother’s skirt, as she 
my was gone. There was no sight nor sound of | sobbed forth the whole pitiful story of her grief and 
him anywhere, though they searched the whole | fright. 
pasture over, calling and calling. “Q mother, I slapped him!” she cried. 
Daffy wrung her hands, ‘Oh, I do wish I hadn’t | think I slapped him !” 
come!” she cried. ‘I know he’s tumbled into the | fer mother’s face was very grave. 
brook.” fin 1 him before night-fall,” said she. 
| “The brook isn’t deep enough to hurt him if he | I vould trust you, Datfy.” 
did,” said Nell, comfortingly. ‘Maybe he’s gone| And this made Daffy feel worse than any amount 
up to the road.” of talking to could have done. 
They took their untasted picnic, with very dole-| Just then Uncle John Tyler’s big farm-wagon 
ful faces, and climbed the fence into the highway. | stopped before the open door. 
“Oh, now, he isn’t,” moaned Daffy, lodking up| ‘‘Here’s something tor you!” called Uncle John. 
and down. “Why-ve!” cried Daffy, catching a glimpse of 4 
‘*Most likely he’s gone home,” said Winnie. pair of little striped legs dangling from the high 
| Sorrowful Daffy caught at this little straw, and | wagon-seat. ‘O mother, it’s Tommy !” 
_ran as fast as her feet could carry her, to see, with | And Tommy it surely was. 
the big tears rolling down her cheeks. “I picked him up half-way to the village,” 
Oh dear! it was half-past five, and her mother laughed Uncle John, swinging him to the door- 
was kindling the fire as Daffy rushed in at the steps; “cand I thought maybe you'd like to see 
door. She looked up surprised and sorry. him, by this time.” 
| Why, Daffy, where have you been?” she asked. | Tommy stumbled into his mother’s arms. 
“And where is Tommy ?” | “I’m hungry now,” said he, ‘an’ I want my 
“Oh! oh! Isn’t he here?” And then Daffy hid | breksufs.” ApA CARLETON. 
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For the Companion. 
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Explanation of Summer Puzzle. 


Here are four easy rebuses with five words in each, each word occupying a section. After making solutions 


of the whole five take a// the initials (twenty) and by transposing them, give a five-word description of Inde 
pendence Day. 








For the Companion. 


most time for the eclipse, and she wanted the glass 
WOODIE’S SCARE. 


to see it through. So Woodie trudged away. 
One day, when Woodie was a little boy, he took Grandpa Godding lived on a hill; and before 
it into his round brown head to run away. Woodie was half-way there, everything began to 
| He isn’t a very big boy now, though he has grow suddenly very dark, and the air was cold, 
| changed his kilted skirt for a sailor suit, and reads | and the cows in the pasture lowed dismally, and 
in the Second Reader when he goes to school, and | Woodie began to cry. And all in a minute he re- 
can sing the “five times” of the multiplication- | membered the eclipse; and there he was all alone. 
table. “O mamma!” he screamed; and he turned and 
He thought he would go up to Grandpa God-| ran as fast as he could run away from Grandpa 
| ding’s and get Aunt Bess to make him some candy. | Godding’s and the cream-candy, home, and into 
“You mustn’t go away to-day,” Woodie’s mam- | mamma's arms. “The ‘clipse is trying to catch 

ma had said at the breakfast-table that morning; | me, mamma!” he cried. ‘Oh dear me!” 

“the eclipse will catch you, I’m afraid.” Mamma laughed; but she couldn't get Woodie 
But mamma laughed a little as she said it; so| to look through her bit of smoked glass. He 
Woodie was sure it wouldn’t be anything very se- | climbed into his crib, and hid his face in the pillow, 
rious if the eclipse should catch him. He didn’t 
know an eclipse from his fuzzy little black kitten. 
So when the sun was high and hot, and he got 
tired of racing his marbles over the veranda floor, 
he thought of the cream candy Aunt Bess knew 
‘so well how to make; and then he thought he 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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| 1. 
| CHARADE. 
| First. 
I crawl by the road-side, 
I fly through the air; 
And, all the world over, 
None mind how I fare. 
Second. 
I roam through the forest, 
In search of my prey, 
And small boys had better 
Keep out of my way. 
Whole. 
I frighten the children, 
The grown-ups alarm; 
And yet I have never ¢ 
Done any one harm. 
2. 
A MEDLEY. 
The first blank of each sentence is to be filled with a 


certain word and the same one transposed to fill the 
second blank. 





» A—-generally occurs in January; but upon — 

date cannot be foretold. 

2, Within the — I discovered a —. 

3, After you —— the grain you may —— the apples. 

4, At the —— of the Aquarial Gardens I se a 

5, We came near having a——accident when having 
our —. 

6, A man who —— another for money which he can- 
not pay —— him in an ill manner. 

7, After you —— I —— quite homesick. 

8, If we are —— to the calls of the poor, the memory 
of us will soon when we are dead. 

9, The ——- fasten, but scissors will —. 





10, I love to letters from my -— friends. 

Write the words down in two separate columns, 
When you have done so, commence with the first letter 
of the second blank, at the left, and read iv a zigzag 
manner, and you will obtain an exhibition opened in 
New York, on July 14, 1858, and one that Boston pro- 
poses to have in 1885, F. 8. F. 

3. 


CHARADE, 
Between and betwixt you will find my jirst, 
My second how school-boys detest it! 

The name which Napoleon would give to the sea 
Will stand for my third, when you've guessed it. 
My whole names the time we shall choose for vacation, 

When children and elders all seek recreation, 
LILIAN Payson. 
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In the central line down, read a precious stone sup- 
posed to influence the month of July. The central 
line across shows the state of mind it is supposed to 
induce. 

1, Across—a consonant. 

A cape. 
A river as crooked as a serpent. 

4, A river of Great Britain. 

6, A part of London noted as the residence of dis- 
tinguished authors. 

7, A sea that divides two countries that belong to 
our government. 

8, A river with a frith, 

9, A consonant. 
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E. L. E. 
5. 
ANAGRAM. 
The omitted words are all formed from the fourteen 
letters omitted in last line. The rhymes will help. 
“Please let us go, mamma,” said * * * *, 
Her brothers joined in hearty * * * * * *, 
Please, dear mamma, for ’tis the truth, 
Each boy in town has been before us.” 
Their names are “Prince, Pope, Chevalier, 
Abdallah, Nellie, Sprite, and * * * * * *, 
And many more beside,—* * * * 
Do let us go!” said Tom, the teazer. 
“He first has school and then the * * * * *; 
He never puts them in the * * * * * *; 
He has a whip, but then | guess 
*Tis just to make them know their places.” 
“Who is this ‘he’? pray tell,’’ said * * *; 
“What is the show the town endorses?”’ 
“He? Why, ’tis Prof. Bartholomew! 
His show’s the * * * * * * * * 5s alalinalindh tad 
SALEM. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1, MorNIng, Night; 2, CANnons; 3, Torpe- 


* *! 








Does; 4, FirEworks; 5, POnies; 6, BaNnkErs; 7, 
BANd; 8, SoLDiers; 9, HEers; 10, BallOoNs; 11, 
}LunCh; 12, Ick-cream; 138, PaDDies; 14, FlAg 





| stAff; 15, YearlY. Aey-Words.—NaTIONAL Houipay, 
INDEPENDENCE Day. 
2TIB 
N 





ADz 
| E 
| APT 
ANA 
D 
DEE 
N 
oCs 
ADo 
A 
RYE 
3. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9,10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 16, 
FIRST VES SB L Suttrt 
17,18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
i MASGSSBACHUSBSET Q&S 
82, 38, 34, 35, 36,37, 38,39,40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
CALLED “THE BLESS8t1ING 
49,50, 51, 52,53, 54,55,56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64 
or THB BAY’ LaUNeO SE ED 


vey- Words. — Fertile, sachems, violent, satistied, 


flat rock, with a cooky in each hand; and waded would go up to Grandpa Godding’s. 
over after the cowslips. They didn’t stay long;| He took Dinah, the fuzzy little black kitten, and 
the cowslips really were not a bit nicer than those | went out of the yard. Mamma didn’t see him; 


they had already found. | she was smoking glass in the kitchen. It was al- 








until mamma told him the eclipse had gone away, , bubbles, shy, slugs, ash, bunt, cattle, lanced. 
tn 4, F-U N G-I v. Vavwhrts 
and the sun was shining. O-NIO-N ROBIN 
“Tt wouldn’t hurt you, dear,” said she. | U-NWE-D BORER 
5 ce ae 
But Woodie wasn’t sure of that, though he was boar se E “a. Mi 
very glad indeed to see the sun again. | H-O R8-E IDIOPT 
And every morning for many days after that he | 7 : te *s > 2 ™ 
brought an anxious little face to mamma with,— -U10-8 Su SIE 
“Will there be any more ’clipses to-day, mam- U-N 1 0-N Zigeags. 
ma?” L-I L A-C 1 to 9— pete. 
-OK-E 10 to 18—Fireworks, 
But there hasn’t been another one yet. | Fourth of July—Independence, 



























































































































































































































































































ibscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
r, pi rent in advance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
at any time during the year, 

is sent to subscribers until an expii- | 

ived by the Publishers tor its diseon- 

tinuance, : and all payment of arrearages is made, as 
required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Cheeks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- | 
ever requested to do so, | 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 

be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- 
ity. 

Renewals,—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on | 
your paper can be changed, | 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 





| 


| 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your ‘eons shows to what time your subs@rlption 
Is paic 


The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinue: 














Letters to Publishers should be addvessed to PERRY | 
MASON & CO.,, Youth's Companion, Boston, Ma ss | 
—_— | 
For the Companion. |! 

STRANGE INVADERS. | 

In 1872, ‘a living horse with a living snake” in its | 
eye was exhibited in Philadelphia. Dr. | 


John Morgan, 
F. R. 8S 


can Philosophical 


., Said of it in the Transactions of the Ameri 


society for that year, ‘*From closest 


ocular examination, repeated more than once, I con- | 
ceive [am not mistaken in asserting that there was a 
real snake in the eye, which, in the vivacity of its mo- 


tion, exceeded that of any worm and equalled that of 
any kind of snake I have ever seen,” 

The great question was, 
the 


llow did it get there? 
H 
Since then cases of kind have been often seen in 





India and Europe, and occasionally in this country. It 
is not a snake, however, but a worm, from one inch to 
three inches in length. By cutting into the corner of 


in sucha as to let out the 
with it. 
healed, the (aqueous 
and the sight is probably 
as we infer from the report of a case it 


the eye, 
rush, the 

After the 
humor) collects 


way water with a 
worm is borne 
has 


wound water 


again re- 


stored, » 1879, | 


which stated that the opacity was disappearing. 

It is supposed that the egg, or the immature worm, 
had been taken into the 
ter. 


Similar worms have been found in human 


stomach with the drinking wa- | 
From their thread-like form They are falfed filarve > 


blood and 


lymph vessels—one, three and a half inches long. Moat 
of them, however, are in the embryo stage, and are 80 
small as to be invisible to the naked eye. In some 


cases it has been found that they are so numerous that 
a drop of blood from any part of the body 
hundreds. 

Dr. Manson, 
from the blood 
than this, he 
mosquito that these 


contains 


retire 
Further 
the 
another 


of China, has proved that they 
by day at night. 
the 
on through 
the mature worm 
the mosquito sucking them from the human body and 
leaving them at death in the 
life. This water, 


or the worm, 


and return 


has shown that it is in body of 


WOrms piss 
stage of existence towards that of _ 
water where he ends his | 


own no doubt, often conveys the 


germ, into the human stomach. 


The 


sel, 


| 
mature worm will fully block up a lymph ves- 
The embryo 


filariw are so small as to cause no such obstruction, but 


causing the lymph to leak away. 
the ova (eggs) are five or six times larger. 

It is seldom that these are found in the 
tem. But Dr. in several in- 
stances, and now thinks that they are the cause of that 
disease (elephantiasis) in which the feet and legs become 


human sys 


Manson has found them 
| 

so awollen and changed as to resemble those of an ele- | 

phant, the lymph glands of the lower limbs becoming 

generally obstructed. 

> 


PARISIAN RES 





TAU RANTS, 





Paris is above all things a city of restaurants. The | 
necessity of eating is constantly before one, and thes! 
. a 

temptation to dine is never so great as there. No- | 


where else can one dine so well 
a trifle matter twenty francs 
more, provided that he is not a stranger. 


» Whether 


of 


the sum to 


be spent is ora 


| 
| 
} 
| 
or | 
| 


But the un- | 
wary foreiguer who is not familiar with the language 
may dine as poorly, yet as expensively, as in any place 
in the world. There is a large number of apparently 
it a part of | f 
advantage of tourists from Eng 


respectable establishments which make oO 
their business to take 
land and America. Some dishes never ordered are 


included in the bill, and only the greatest caution on | 


| 


the part of the customer will prevent imposition. 


All over Paris are restaurants in which is announced 
* Diner dt Privfiré,” that is, a complete dinner at a tixed 
price, which varies from one to tive frances. The diner 
is at liberty to come at any hour between five and 
eight, and can eat as leisurely or as expeditiously as he 
chooses. He is required to pay at the door as he en 
ters, at some places of this kind, while at others the 
payment is made, as usual, at the close of the meal. 

All the more fashionable restaurants only serve their 
dishes & la carte, as in what we call “hotels on the | 
kK og an plan. | 

he least of the cheaper restaurants are the Estab- 
lishments de Bouillon, which were founded by a 
butcher named Duval. ‘They are clean and cheerful, 
and in convenient localities. 

On entering, each guest is provided with a card upon 
which is a list of the articles that can be ordered. | 
Bread costs two cents, vegetables five cents, soup five 
cents, and meats or fish five or ten eents. An addi 
tional charge is made for the table-linen and attend 
ance, and it is the custom to give the waiters a fee of 
from three to six cents. 

As each article is served, it is checked on the 
given to the guest when he enters; when he is done 
the card is carried to the cashier, who adds up the 





| support the family and to find him employment. 





eard 


it is then returned to the cus- 
tomer, and as he passes out he delivers it to the con- 
troleur at the door. 

The waiteresses are nun-like women in plain dresses 
and caps, and the cashiers, also, are females 

The separate items in all Parisian restaurs ants are 
usually leas than is charged at similar places in the 
United States, but so many ‘extras’ are added to them 
that a dinner in Paris costs almost as much as a dinner 
at home. 





HIS NEW JACKET. 

The amount of stir and sensation that can be caused 
by putting anything in the wrong place is well known 
A Southern exchange tells 
its readers how a man “dressed” a sheep, and gives the 
chapter of accidents that followed : 


by frequent experience. 


A laughable incident oce —_ -d near Smyrna, Tenn. 

afew days since. r. 'T. D. sheared the long wool 
| oft of his favorite pet sheep. "Younis evening the air 
grew chilly 

r. D., being a man of somewhat tender eguapethies, | 
feared his pet would suffer from the cold, after losing 
its wool. ‘lo prevent this, he took a shirt and pulled it 
over the body of the sheep, buttoned the collar around 
the sheep’s neck, and let the sleeves hang loose, like 
avair of wings. 

Ir. D.’s dog espied this wonderful freak of art and 
nature, and rushed furiously at the poor creature. 
‘The sheep jumped the yard fence and ran for its life. 

It ran into the public road just as a lady and infant 
| child chanced to be riding by. Her horse became fright- 
| ened and ran for several hundred yards, but fortunate- 
ly she remained firm in her saddle, and neither she nor 
the child was hurt. 

On the following morning, this wonderful sheep 
made its appearance in a field, where its visit caused a 
general stampede, and where the snapping of trace- 
chains and knocking down of fences, and the word, 
“Whoa! whoa! whoa!” bursting from the mouths of 
plough-boys, made music in the air. 

During the day Mr. D. was seen hunting a sheep 
that could be easily identified, because it had a shirt on. 


> 
ARRESTED. 
If any sort of people in the world could be said to 
be in league with rattlesnakes, it should be the men 


who make and peddle the stuff that ‘bites like a ser- 
pent and stings like But it seems that the 
not the their 
A correspondent of 


an adder,” 
attlesnakes do 
friend, 
the Toledo (O.) Weekly Telegram shows how a few 
of these ugly reptiles helped capture 


recognize distiller 


as 


or desire his company. 


a “moonshiner.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


' items and receipts it; 








It is so seldom that rattlesnakes perform a public | 
service that an exception to their general line of con- 
duct is worth recording. For years a moonshiner | 
named Falias bas operated an illicit still in a secluded 
cavern among the mountains of North Carolina. The 
officers have wasted a great deal of valuable time in 
searches after his retreat, but seemed no nearer to dis- 

A few weeks ago, 








Fi ascertained that they were 
in his neighborhood, cordingly withdrew to his 
cavern. As he entered its mouth he came upon a nest 
of rattlesnakes in the full enjoyment of squatter sove- 
reignty. 

After a hurried attempt to kill them with a dipper of 
boiling corn-juice, he accepted the only alternative, 
backed out of the cave and surrendered, with the re- 
mark,— 

“Gentlemen, I want it understood that I was forced 
to surrender on account of the infernal snakes inside, 
and you deserve no credit for it.” 









~~ = 
MADE USEFUL, 

There is one man in this city who is willing to be 
managed by his wife. He knows that she is efficient, 
and that he is deficient; he therefore relies on her to 
They 
live happily together, as the following narrative of her 


| experience, given in the Boston G@/obe, shows: 


I am a milliner, and I have made between $1,500 and 
$2,500 a year in my business for some time past. 

I married four years ago. My husband is kind and 
good-looking, but he never learned any trade, had no 
profe ssion, and could not average $500 a year. 

I loved him, however, but I saw that it would not do 
to depend upon him, so | kept on with my business. 
After a time I think he became a little lazy, and as 
we were both away during the day, we could not keep 
house, and were tired of boarding. 

Finally, I proposed that he should keep house and I 
| would run the business and find the money. We have 


| now lived very happily in this way for two years. 


My husband gets up and builds the fire, gets break- 
fast, and I leave at 7.45 for my place of business. He 
does the washing and ironing, the cleaning, and I do 
not know of any woman who can do such work any 
better. fle is as peat as wax, and can cook equal to 
any one in town. 

I may be an isolated case, but I think the time has 
now come when women who have husbands to support 
should make them do the housework; otherwise they 
are luxuries we must do without. 


— 


“FOOLSCAP.” 

The story may or may not be true that King James I. 
of England knighted a chine of beef that pleased his 
palate particularly well, and so immortalized the 
“Sir-loin.” 


name 
But this is only one of a hundred nouns in 
common use whose history is equally whimsical. 


Everybody knows what foolscap paper is, but we 
doubt whether one in a hundred of those who use it 
can tell why it is so called. 

When Oliver Cromwell became Protector of Eng- 
and, he caused the stamp of the Cap of Liberty to be 
placed upon the paper used by the Government. Soon 
after the restoration of Charles IL., when he had ocea- 
sion to use some paper for despatches, some of this 
government paper was brought to him. On looking at 
it he inquired the meaning of it, and on being told, he 
said, “Take it away; Pil have nothing to do with a 

fool's cap. 

Thus originated the word foolscap, which has since 
been given to a size of writing-paper, usually about 
sixteen by twenty-three inches. 





+> 
IGNORANT CURIOSITY. 
While the remains of John Howard Payne, the au- 
thor of ‘“‘Home, Sweet Home,”* were lying in state at 
the New York City Hall, an incident illustrative of cu- 


| riosity and ignorance occurred : 


A detective stood on guard at either end. 

“Sir,” said a woman to one of these guardians, after 
peering curiously “Sir, can’t I] see the re- 
mains ?”’ 

“Madi um,”’ exclaimed the ami azed ,policeman, “the 
man’s been buried these thirty years! 





+ 
A LONG RIDE. 

Prof. Young, of Princeton College, 
the distance from the 


“Take a railroad from the earth to the sun, with a 
train running forty miles an hour without stops, and it 
would take about two hundred and sixty-five years 
and a littl over to make the journey. He estimated 
the fare, at a cent a mile, to be nine hundred and thir 
ty thousand dollars. 


thus illustrates 
earth to the sun: 


enema 





Halford Sauce is a good remedy for 
ee en 

Ayer’s Ague Cure is a warranted specific for all 

malarial diseases and biliary derangements. [Ade, 

— --—>— 

White Teeth.—Brown’s CAMPHORATED SAPONA- 
CEOUS DENTIFRICE is the best of all tooth powders. 

Sa 


dyspepsia. 





Hood’s Sarsaparilla awakens the glow of health in 
every disordered organ, and purifies the blood. [Ade. 
> 
Halford Sauce a nutritious combination for tae 

Adv 


c. 


> 
“Favorite Prescription” 
be 


Dr. Pierce’s 
acknowledged to 





2verywhere 
the standard remedy for female 
It is sold by druggists. {Ade. 


-MELLIN’S FOOD 


cLUNs F0o, For Infants and Invalids. 


The only Perfect, Ss 
for Mothers’ 
The most nourishing diet 
invalics and nursing 
Commended by all 
Sold by all druggists. 
all climates. nd for the 
pamphiet. T, } JF & CO. 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS, 4l Ce ntral Wharf, icon. Mass. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap. 


The 








for 
mothers. 
physicians. 

Keeps in 








most effective 
Skin Diseases and for beautify- 
ing the Complexion, 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C, N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet, 


Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 
cakes, 60c,, and mailed to any 
SKIN bet SUP address on receipt of price, and 
5 cents extra per cake, by 














| 
C. N. CRITTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. | 





Whit Mount tain Hack Cha. 





The very best thing ever 
of fresh air, 
particular. 
in all large cities, 
GOODELL COMP. ANY, 


invented for the e njoy ment 
Vastly superior to a Hammock in every 

Sells always on five minutes trial. Agents 
Send stamp for circular. 

Antrim, N. H., Sole Manut’rs. 


« Like as it were a 
moth that fretteth the 
garment,” so will the 
free alkali, to which 
many powerful soaps 
owe their~ strength 
destroy your clothing. 
Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College, says, 
“The Ivory Soap is 
of remarkable purity 
..... asa laundry 
soap it has no su- 
perior.’ 





uticura 


THE GREAT SKIN CURES 


Beautify the Skin, 
Purify the Blood. 
To cleanse the Skin, Scalp 


and Blood of Itching, Scaly, 
Pimply, Serofulous, Inherited 


” 
Wi 
a 
Wi 
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and Contagious Hu mors, 
Blood Poisons, Ulcers, Ab- 
scesses, and Infantile Skin 


Tortures, the CUTICURA REM- 
EDIES are infallible. CUTI- 
CURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Puritier, expels disease 
germs from the blood and per- 

















spiration, and thus removes 
the cause. CUTICURA, th 
| great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching and Inflamma- 
| tion, clears the Skin and Sealp heals Uleer 7 
| restores the Complexion. CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 
} Skin Beautifier, is indispensable in treating skin diseases, 
j}and for rough, chapped, or greasy skin, blackheads, 
| blotches, and baby humors. ¢ ICURA REMEDIES are 
| the only infallible blood purifiers and skin beautitie 
Sold everywhere. Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 2 cents 
Resolvent, $1. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass, 


























For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,Unequalled. 
MORSE BROS... Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


external | 
Remedy extant for the cure of | 





JULY 1 


» 1883, 





JONAS WHITOOMB’S REMEDY 


For Asthma, 
ROSE COLD AND HAY FEVER. 


The late Jonas Whitcomb, of of Boston, visited Europe a | 
few years since for the benefit of his health, which was | 
impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma. 
‘While under the treatment of an eminent German phy- 
sician, who became interested in his case, his asthma 
disappeared: “° rocured the recipe which had done so 
much for him ithin the past few years this Remed 
has been used in thousands of the worst cases wit. 
astonishing and uniform success. It contains no poi- 
sonous or injurious properties whatever. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


Burnett & Co., Boston: SoMERVILLE, Mass, 
Please send by express without delay one-half dozen 
| Jonas W hitcomb’s Asthma Remedy, for my own use, 
It is the only medicine that gives any reliefin my case, 
| a tablespoonful with a little water giving me a good 
night's sleep, and often freeing me entirely fora week. 
Yours very truly, JACOB WEEKS. 


CnaRreston, 8. C., Dec. 7, 1880, 
Messrs. J. Burnett & Co, Boston, Mass.: 
Gentlemen,—A lady of eighty years of age, who has 
been a sufferer for many years with severe attacks of 
oe asmodic asthma, has found relief at last in Jonas 
hitcomb’s Asthma Remedy. It always afforded imme- 
diate relief fur weeks, and sometimes months. 
‘This case has come under our personal knowledge, and 
we report with the — others may find the same relief. 
ours, DOWIE & MOISE. 


| Boston, Feb. 2, 1850. 
Messrs. Josepn Burwett & Co., Boston: 

Gentlemen,—I am not only willing but pleased togive you 
a testimonial for the Asthma Remedy, and you can ure 
my name for reference. As you know, T have suffered in 
the past almost beyond human endurance, finding only 

vartial reliefin a transatlantic voyage, and until Jonas 


WV hitcomb’s Remedy wa. tried, I was never entirely free 
from it. PAUL M 











A 
117 Milk Street, Boston. 











TWO METHODS OF PRESERVING IT: 


One is Uncertain; the other Certain. 


PS. W. Johnson, of Yale College and the 
Conn. Agricultural Experiment Station, 
says: “*“REX MAGNUS Does All 

That is Claimed for It.” 








| 
| says Webster, the Dictionary man, “is the 
best part of anything; the unctuous, oily substance which 
rises and forms on the surface of milk.” As is well 
known, it is the most delicate, and therefore the most 
perishable, of all farm products. 

To save cream, it has heretofore been deemed neces- 
sary to churn it, and thus convert it into butter, which, 
in turn, will ultimately turn rancid. This custom of 
preservation, therefore, must be called uncertain. 

Let us examine the other and comparatively modern 
| process, which saves cream and for an almost indefinite 

time: enables it to retain all of its natural flavor and 

sweetness; is cheap; practicable, and, indeed, the process 
| so long sought by scientists, dairymen, and the cream- 
consuming public. It is Rex Magnus, the Humiston 
Food Preservative, that will do it for either cream or 
milk, as well as meats, poultry and food of all kinds, 
A SOLID TEST. 

Prof. Samuel W. Johnson, the noted chemist of the 
Scientific De ‘partment of Yale College, procured cream 
from a farm 3 miles north of New Haven, Conn. It had 
been collected and saved from jive milkings of the three 


days previous, and was, therefore, being so mixed, very 
difficult to keep. 





HOW IT WAS DONE, 


A pint of this was treated with “Pearl,” a special brand 
of Rex Magnus, adapte d especially for the preservati om 

j After treatment it was placed in a glas 
and sealed Yclock on the afternoon of January 31s t. 
1883, and at 5 Pp. M. (or two hours later) of the same day 
the untreated portion of this cream was found to be sour 






SEVENTEEN DAYS’ TEST. 


At the banquet held at the New Haven House, 17 days 
thereafter (long enough to send all over Europe) this 
jar of treated cream was opened, and the contents were 
(with the exception of a slight mold on top) found to 
be perfectly natural and sweet, whilst it rendered the 
coffee luscious. The average temperature of the apart- 
ment (Prof. Johnson’s private laboratory) in which this 
cream underwent this test was 70° Fahr. 


PROF. 8 





W. JOHNSON’S ENDORSEMENT. 





He had, of course, exclusive control of this experiment 
with er 1, as well as all kinds of meats, &c., and the 
following is the pith ot his report, leaving out the details: 

THIRTY-FIVE DAYS’ TEST, 

“My tests of 35 days in daily mean temperature of 70°, 

on meats, cream, &e., bought in open market, have ¢ 

tainly been severe, and I am satisfied that the diffe 
brands of Rex Magnus, The Humiston Food Preserva- 
tive, with which I have ¢ perimented, have accomplished 
all claimed for them, far as I have yet learned, they 
are the only preparations that are effective, and at the 
same time practicable for domestic use, 

Rex Magnus is safe, tasteless, pure, and Prof. Johnson 
adds in his re port: “I should anticipate no @/l results 
from its use, and consider it no more harmful than com- 
mon salt.” 

K 


























PS THIRTY TO FIFTY-NINE DAYS, 


Edward Burnett’s Deerfoot Farm cream has been sent 
to Europe to different responsible people, who report 
that from thirty to fifty-nine days after it was treated 
with “Rex” in Boston it was eaten in England, Italy and 
Switzerland, street and perfect! Six jars were consecu- 
tively opened and used by Joshua Blake, E Usq., of Boston, 
on a recent trip to the’ Mediterranean, in the steamer 
Archimide, of the Florio line of Italian steamers, and the 
last was as good as the first. 


HOW TO DO IT. 


The special brand of Rex Magnus ada ted for the 
preservation of cream is called “Pearl.” This brand is 
made very concentrated in order to do what it claims. 
It is advisable to use milk to dissolve it in, as this in- 
creases the quantity of cream, which has a slight tendency 
to thicken. Ifkept over ten days,a half pint of fresh 
milk may be added to each quart of cream before put- 
ting on the table. Ifa slight mold should appear, it will 
do noharm. Jt will do all that is claimed for it, anda 
trial will prove this statement. 





HOW TO GET IT. 

A trifling expenditure on your_part will establish this 
fact to your entire satisfaction. You do not have to buy 
a county right, nor a costly recipe; we sell neither the 
one nor the other. 


SAMPLES MAILED POSTPAID. 





We do offer, however, to supply you—in Ss — your 
grocer, druggist or general storekeeper vt it on 
hand—to mail a sample pound box of the e ri brand 
of Rex Magnus, which is prepared especially for cream, 
on receipt of the a, or 0—or of the ow- Flake” 
brand, for mi &c., on receipt of 50 ets. The other 
brands are “Viandine.” for preserving meats, poultry 
and game, 50 cts. per Ib.; “Ocean Wave,” for preserving 








oysters, lobsters, &c., 50 ets. per Ib.; “Queen,” for pre- 
serving eggs, $1.00 per Ib.; “Aqua Vitae,” for keeping 
fluid extracts, &c., $1.00 Ib, Samples mailed on re- 


er 
ceipt of price, except Keun-Viter, which is put up in 
bottles, 


WILL BRING GOOD PROFITS! 


The popular favor and acceptance which will doubtless 
follow this great food preservative are subjects entitled 
to receive serious contemplation and investigation, as 
the keeping of cream and milk for long oo ment is a 
matter wherein a ~— e profit can be made. here others 
Sail this succeeds. Mention this paper and aon 


| THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 
| 72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass, 














